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THE DELLA ROBBIAS 


I—LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. 


1400—1482 


By EDGCUMBE STALEY 


OR more than one hundred years the 
name of Della Robbia shone in the 
annals of Florentine art with a lustre 
quite as brilliant as that of the stannif- 
erous enamel of the exquisite terra-cotta 
sculptures. 


* * * * 


When, one happy day in the St Luke’s 
summer of the year 1400, Margherita Della 
Robbia presented to her spouse Simone a 
third little son, neither parent, of course, 
could rightly guess at his destiny. By 
giving him, in the Baptistry of San 
Giovanni, the name of his patron saint, 
perhaps the simple-minded pair remem- 
bered that the great evangelist had been a 
painter, and hoped that little Luca might 
be an artist also. 

The Della Robbias belonged to a good 
old stock. Ser Marco, Simone’s father, had 
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prospered greatly with his sheep, in the 
great wool-trade of the Commune. He 
owned, not only a fodére or two in the 
country, but also a snug little casa in the 
city, in the Via di Sant’Egidio. Conse- 
quently Luca and his two brothers, Marco 
and Simone, received a good education. 
Vasari says: “Luca was not only taught 
to read and to write, but he even learned 
how to cast up accounts.” 

At fourteen, Ser Simone placed Luca 
with a leading Florentine goldsmith, 
Leonardo di Ser Giovanni by name, who, 
as was usual in the craft at that period, 
set the boy to draw from life. So much 
aptitude did he show that he was speedily 
advanced to the designer’s table, where 
he was taught to model in wax. Whilst thus 
engaged Luca attracted the notice of 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, who bestewed upon him 
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much kindness, and helped him in many 
ways. 

Those were glorious days in old Florence! 
Art was in the air, and every man strove 
generously with his fellow in the creation 
of things of beauty and of joy. 

The common enthusiasm fired the young 
apprentice, and it is not a bit surprising 
to find him, of his own accord, attacking 
marble and bronze in boyish emulation of 
his elders. With true artistic instinct he 
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into public notice, Luca was content to 
bide his time. He had no pecuniary need, 
as had the majority, to seek early for 
commissions. Much of his spare time 
he spent at his father’s podére and in 
excursions, in the interest of his art, to 
Rimini, 


Siena, and other neighbouring 
towns, as was quite the fashion for young 
Florentines at that period. 

It was not until 1431 that Luca Della 
Robbia emerged from his retreat, and gave 
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GROUP OF DANCING BOYS, FROM THE CANTORIA OF LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. 


saw that facility with pencil and with chalk 
was an absolute necessity. So, whilst he 
worked away with his spatula and _ his 
chisel all day long, he shut himself up in 
his room of a night, and assiduously stuck 
to his draughtsmanship. Indeed, so eager 
was he to lose no time in his studies, that 
he was accustomed, in the cold winter 
nights, to sit at his desk with his feet 
buried in straw and wood-shavings to keep 
them warm. 

Years came and years went, and, whilst 
many of his fellow-students were rising 


in his name as a competitor for the two 
“Cantorie,” or Singing-Lofts, which the 
authorities of Santa Maria del Fiore—now 
the Duomo—had determined to set up 
under Brunelleschi’s dome. 

The competition was open to. all 
Florentine sculptors, and among the many 
aspirants for fame was Donatello, just back 
from Rome, and full of classical ideas. 

The theme was the 150th Psalm— 
Laudate Domini. 

Very soon it was apparent that two 
sculptors had outstripped their fellows in 
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the contest—Donatello and Luca Della 


Robbia. 

The progress of the work was watched 
with the keenest interest. Criticism upon 
the skill of the two artists was in everybody’s 
mouth, whilst wagers were freely laid upon 
the result. 

Luca’s “ Cantoria” was finished in 1433. 
Six panels occupy the ends and front of 
the Loft, which is borne upon architectural 
brackets of classical 
design, and _ four 
panels are under the 
Loft. 

Luca’s composi- 
tion is in high relief. 
‘The technic of the 
arrangement of his 
figures is quite class- 
ical, but at the same 
time there is an ab- 
solute sense of free- 
dom. The model- 
ling of the faces and 
hands and feet; the 
distinction of the 
figures, and _ their 
suppleness beneath 
their garments ; and 
the Greek-like sheen 
and shade of the 
well-disposed drap- 
eries, are all very 
remarkable. 

It is interesting to 
note—in view of 
Luca’s subsequent 
association with him 
—how very much of 
the true Florentine 
type of Masaccio there is in the big 
round eyes, the rounded chins, and the 
thick lips and nostrils of his figures. 

Some of Luca’s sturdy, rollicking children 
are playing follow-my-leader, in and out 
among the trumpeters, whose blast, with 
puffed out cheeks, almost startles the 
beholder. Others are dancing the merry 
Tuscan country-dance with a zest quite as 
eager as that which excites the drummers’ 
pulsating strokes. The conceit of the 
peeping boy on the left, with his jolly 
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GROUP OF SINGING BOYS, 
CANTORIA OF LUCA DELLA ROBBIA, 
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laugh, is to the life; whilst the bonny, 
nude boy on the right, with a rose-spray in 
his fingers, does not attempt to conceal his 
delight, as he tries to grasp the hand of his 
playmate. It would be difficult to find an 


equal to this charming panel for actuality 
and movement. 

Winsome maidens, with dimpled cheeks, 
modestly smiling, and chastely clad, are 
discoursing grateful melodies upon harps 


and psalteries in de- 

lightful contrast to 
“aso the sharp and clash- 
a ing cymbals of the 
sportive boys, which 
almost compel one 
to cover one’s ears. 
Sweet, naked babies, 
seated on the ground, 
add to the fascinating 
naiveté of the com- 
position. The sing- 
ing boys, at either 
end, splendidly 
chiselled, are, per- 
haps, the finest work 
of all. They are 
raising their fresh 
young voices in 
gleeful chorus. 

“One can 
says Vasari, “the 
swelling of the 
singers’ throats, and 
note the beat of the 
time of one lad upon 
the shoulder of his 
companion.” ‘The 
uplifted foot of the 
younger boy, in the 
other panel, is equally realistic. Not only 
so, but the whole muscular articulation of 
the faces is in full play, and the b:eath is 
evidently coming and going through the 
expanding nostrils. 

Luca has caught the song, and has 
sculptured sound! Nowhere is child-life 
depicted with greater freshness and sonorous- 
ness. Indeed, the fine arts have only one 
other composition at all comparable—the 
singing angels o! Vandyke’s great picture 
at Ghent. 


see,” 
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Comparing Luca’s work with Dona- 
tello’s—the two “Cantorie” are now in the 
Muséo del Duomo—one is struck, at once, 
with the superior grace and resonance of 
the former; whilst they are on a par in 
spontaneity and finish. 

This “Cantoria” is one of the principal 
masterpieces of the Renaissance. Its 
execution raised Luca Della Robbia to the 
same rank as Ghiberti and Donatello ; in- 
deed, the three are styled, “the highest 
stars of the Early Renaissance.” * 

The work was hardly out of hand when 
the sculptor received another important 
commission. Giotto’s unique Campanile 
was still unfinished ; at least there were five 
panels on the north side, the reliefs for 
which had been left untouched by Andrea 
Pisano. 

The designs for the whole series of 
panels—illustrative of Human Progress— 
had been prepared by Giotto. Two of 
them he had chiselled with his own hands 
—“The Creation of Man” and “The 
Creation of Woman.” He had also 
roughed out two more: “Sculpture,” per- 


sonified by Pheidias, and “ Painting” by 
Apelles ; these Andrea Pisano finished. 
Five panels remained, and Luca agreed, 


in 1437, to carve them in relief. Carrying 
out the original idea, he translated it with 
ever so much more animation than great 
Giotto contemplated. The subjects, “ Har- 
mony ”—Tubal Cain striking an anvil 
with a hammer: “Science ”—two stately 
Eastern figures in consultation: “ Philo- 
sophy ”—Aristotle and Plato, in vehement 
controversy: “Lyric Song”—Orpheus, in 
a forest amid wild beasts, pouring forth 
his joyous melodies: and “ Grammar”— 
Donatus seated with two scholars. 

Technically, these are relief pictures ; 
the perspective and balance are admirable, 
and the sense of sound and the movement 
of limb are exactly reproduced. “Orpheus,” 
in particular, is one of the most romantic 
and poetic sculptures of the century. 

The work was completed in 1439, and 
it adds immensely to the renown of Luca 





* At the Victoria and Albert Museum, there is an original 
sketch in clay, or stucco, part of a relief—No. 7609—for 
“The Cantoria.” It represents a youth blowing a trumpet, 
and a child dancing, 
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Della Robbia as a sculptor, pure and 
simple. 

The year 1440 saw Luca busily at work 
with his chisel upon a marble altar for the 
Chapel of St. Paul, in the Tribune of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, and upon two reliefs in 
stone for the Chapel of St. Peter. The 
latter, in the way of unconventionality of 
balance, marks an era in Florentine sculp- 
ture. 

No sooner were these panels and reliefs 
uncovered and duly admired by all and sun- 
dry, than the same intelligent ecclesiastical 
patrons approached Luca once more with 
a view to his undertaking the big bronze 
doors for their new Sacristy. The contract 
was signed in 1446, wherein, with Luca, 
were associated Donatello, Michelozzi, and 
Masaccio. 

Donatello simply acted as a kind of as- 
sessor or referee, whilstthe design was worked 
out by his three partners, Luca bearing the 
principal share. Masaccio died in 1450, 
when the work was in initiation, and 
Michelozzi retired the year following. 

Each door has five square panels—one 
above the other—containing respectively 
St. Mary, St. John the Baptist, the Four 
Evangelists, and the Four Latin Fathers. 
Each figure is seated, and is accompanied 
by two angels. 

The first casting was made in 1448, that 
for the Madonna panel. The moulding of 
this, and of the Four Latin Fathers, is far 
and away the finest; all five were Luca’s 
work. It is marked by all the character- 
istics seen in “The Cantoria” and in the 
Campanile panels. 

The mouldings which contain the panels. 
are severe and chaste. At the angle of each 
is the head of a saint in high relief, almost a 
miniature bust. They are moulded and 
chased with all the delicacy of goldsmith’s 
work, and show how well Luca had profited 
by his lessons at Ser Leonardo’s. 

There is in existence an interesting 
record of this fine work in the shape of a 
document, chronicling payment made to 
Verrocchio for metal lent to Luca Della 
Robbia for the casting of the last two 
reliefs; it is dated November 4, 1467. 

Naturally one compares Luca’s bronze 
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doors with Ghiberti’s at the Baptistery. 
The latter’s work is resplendent, like cut- 
glass, and delicate as the finest lace. His 
amazing facility of manipulation has 
produced crowded compositions without 
the slightest suggestion of confusion. 
Luca Della Robbia’s reliefs and mouldings, 
on the other hand, are grandly massive and 
severe, his figures are few, his decoration is 
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to that fine commercial instinct which 
was so largely a trait in the Florentines of 
the fifteenth century. Sculpture, whether 
in marble or bronze, didn’t pay. 

For years Luca had been experimenting, 
quietly and patiently, at Bagno-a-Ripoli, 
and at his father’s other farms, in a 
direction little suspected by his brother 
sculptors. 
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MADONNA PANEL BY LUCA DELLA ROBBIA, FROM THE BRONZE DOORS OF THE NEW 
SACRISTY IN THE CATHEDRAL OF FLORENCE, 


sparse, and the sheen of the metal is lost in 
the stateliness of the sculpture.* 

It is said that this enterprise determined 
Luca to abandon chisel-work and metal- 
casting, and to devote himself to model- 
ling in terra-cotta and enamelling. This 
resolve was due to common sense, and 

* At the Victoria and Albert Museum there is an unglazed 
terra-cotta relief—No. 7610—of a monkish figure writing at 


a desk. It is probably a study for one of Luca's “ Fathers.” 


It is very finely modelled, and bears numberless marks of 
the finest spatula. 


The potter’s art 
Florentines as 


was as familiar to 
any other. It was a 
common enough practice to fashion figures 
out of the tenacious sub-soil of the Arno 
valley. Some of these were of ambitious 
dimensions, and were finished with colours 
in the city workshops. 

Luca’s 


busy eyes, too, noted the 


increasing shapeliness and brilliancy in 


colouring of 


life. 


the utensils of every-day 
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Hence, one day, there came to him the 
idea of dipping his clay and paste and 
wool-fluff models in the same mixture 
which gave to pots in the furnace their 
lustre. 

He was met with considerable technical 
difficulties in the want of proper apparatus. 
The dangers of expansion, brittleness, crack- 
ing, and bubbles, were increased in propor- 
tion to the bulk to be dealt with. However, 
his efforts were crowned with success. 

For the finest pottery white opaque clay 
from Siena, commonly called “St. John’s 
Earth,” was used. This, when half-baked, 
was coloured with a substance called 
“ Marzacotta,” compounded of thirty parts 
of pure silicate of potash from pure sand, 
and the alkali of tartar deposited by red 
wine, to twelve parts of oxide of tin. The 
object so covered was then returned to the 
furnace, where it gained its lustre or gloss. 

This stanniferous enamel Luca used, 
varying his quantities, and adding in- 
gredients known only to himself. 

The result was startling. Luca’s sculp- 
ture in clay acquired the brilliancy and 
durability of the finest marble. The whole 
artistic and commercial world foregathered 
at his studio, for everyone at once under- 
stood that a new and magnificent epoch in 
decoration had dawned. The value of 
Luca Della Robbia’s adaptation of pottery 
to architecture was self-cvident. 

His first considerable achievements in 
the new medium were “The Tabernacle” in 
the church of Peretola, near Florence 
(1442), and two lunettes for Santa Maria 
Fiore, “The Resurrection” (1443), and 
“The Ascension” (1446). The two first were 
composed simply of white figures on blue 
ground ; the third had brown rocks and 
green trees, the first colours introduced by 
Luca. 

These efforts were by no means univers- 
ally approved; many critics characterised 
them as garish, and the association of 
sculpture and pottery was condemned. 

Luca didn’t care a bit what the world 
thought and said, but he went quietly on 
with his work. 

His colour-scheme was naturally limited 
by the exigencies of his materials and 
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methods. Many a hue which he wished 
to give to his paste figures was dissipated, 
or transfigured, in the fire. 

Luca’s first tone was white, grading up 
from coldest chalk to warmest cream. 
This offered little or no difficulty. Then 
blue, cobalt and opaque—the blue not 
only of the serene Tuscan sky, but the 
colour favoured by the Madonna, whom 
all good Florentines revered. Blue, be- 
cause it came through the furnace the best 
of any colour, as may be noted by the 
freedom of its use in the earthenware of 
all nations and periods. 

To blue, Luca added tentatively other 
hues—at first faint and unassured. Gradu- 
ally, we note, his creations assume delicate 
shades of violet and quiet greens for back- 
grounds; with drabby-yellows, coppery- 
reds, and dark-greens for accesso1ies— 
flowers, fruit, foliage, etc. 

Unexpected difficulties were encountered 
in painting faces and hands. These, at first, 
Luca left white and uncoloured, because 
flesh-tints and reds were unattainable in 
vitrified enamel. In his later works he 
left the features altogether free of glaze, 
and painted them, after the first firing, in 
distemper. 

After the two lunettes, Luca did twe 
entirely detached figures for the chapel of 
the Holy Sacrament in the same church. 
They are kneeling angels holding can- 
delabra. They were finished in 1448 and 
are, with the group of “The Visitation ” 
at Pistoia, Luca’s only free statues in 
cnamelled terra-cotta. 

The same year found him at San 
Miniato decorating, at the expense of Piero 
de Medici, the Portuguese chapel and the 
chapel of San Jacopo with enamelled terra. 
cotta ceilings and reliefs, and an exquisite 
“ Crucifixion.” 

In 1450 commenced a period unique in 
the annals of art—a period marked by the 
creation of a fascinating series of Madonnas 
and by them Luca Della Robbia is best 
known to fame. 

To understand properly this delightful 
development of his art we must study 
the many beautiful drawings and studies 
he has left of the Mother and Child. 
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LUNETTE IN ENAMELLED TERRA COTTA, 


DELLA ROBBIAS 
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BY LUCA DELLA ROBBIA, 


THE MADONNA DEL VIA DELL’ AGNOLO. 


It is not a little interesting to recall 
the fact, that almost next door to his 
own house in the Via di San’ Egidio, was 
a seminary for young religious clerks. 
Over the entrance was a glazed terra-cotta 
group of “The Coronation of the Virgin” 
by Bicci di Lorenzo (1373-1452), who 
was the first to use terra-cotta in Florence. 
This was put up when Luca was just over 
twenty years of age; and no very great 
stretch of the imagination is required to 
realise its attractions for the enthusiastic 
young goldsmith potter. Indeed, he has 
left several studies of it. 

Luca approached his subject in the 
purest Greek spirit, but that subject was 
as eminently unclassical as it is possible 
to conceive. No Greek ever troubled 
himself to model a simple mother with 
her baby—such an expression was wholly 
outside the range of his ideas. 

Luca chose as his models _broad- 
shouldered, serious, and fearless women 
and girls. None of his Madonnas are 
merely sentimental and devotional virgins. 
There was nothing in the least bit con- 
ventional in his drawing ; indeed, he broke 


with all the received canons. 
saw good 


When he 
models he made ample use 
of them, but he always chose simple and 
unsophisticated figures. Not one of his 


experimental sketches in paste have any- 
thing at all traditional about them, if we 


except his two representations of the 
“Mother of Sorrows” at Peretola and 
upon the tomb of Bishop Benozzo 
Frederighi (1454) at SS. Trinita, in 
Florence. 

Luca did the ‘‘ Madonna” thirty-one 
times, and each is a remarkable piece of 
inventive manipulation, both as regards 
the modelling in paste and the enamelling 
of paint. 

The first, in order of time, was the 
“Madonna degli Innocenti,” in the chapel 
of the Hospital; and here we are met 
by a surprise. The balance, expression, 
and general treatment point to an early 
period in the sculptor-enameller’s career. 
The plumpness of form, and the character- 
istics of feature and hair, are comparable 
only with the “ Cantoria” panels. 

Among the 


® Frescobaldi 


the 


* Madonna 


creations are 
the 


finest 
Madonna,” 
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of the Rose Tree,” the “ Madonna of the ~ 


Apple,” the “Madonna of Urbino,” the 
“ Buonconsiglio Madonna,” and the “ Ber- 
tello Madonna.” These are technically 
perfect: pose, treatment, balance, draperies, 
and animation leave nothing to be desired. 

Two of the Madonnas claim special atten- 
tion: the “ Madonna di San Pierino ” and 
the “ Madonna del Via dell’ Agnolo.” They 
are both half-length subjects in lunettes. 

The former, characteristic of the spirit 
of devotion, is a statuesque and dignified 
version of the tradition which has decorated 
the altars of countless churches. Luca has 
fixed very strikingly this motive. The 
intensely devotional, and almost fearsome, 
regard of the mother—stately and goddess- 
like—and the rapt adoration of the 
encompassing angels, with hands joined in 
solemn worship, are centred upon the 
Divine Child. 

The other Madonna has another 
motive. Luca has broken from the bonds 
of strictly religious sentiment, and has 
made a new revelation of the purpose and 
effect of the Incarnation. The Child, still 
the centre of the composition, is a 
vigorous and alert little figure. Standing 
erect, and scarcely restrained by His 
Mother, he is bestowing His benediction 
upon all beholders. The key to His bearing 
is the scroll, which he holds in his left 
hand: “Ego sum lux mundi,” the motto, 
in truth, of the Renaissance! 

The Virgin, radiant in her maternity, 
knows no fear, but with wide-open eyes, 
and joyous, upturned face, she is not 
gazing at her child, but she is watching 
serenely for one of the delightful surprises 
of happy motherhood—the effect and 
impression of His act upon others. 

The accompanying angels, too, are full 
of animation, and are laughing, in their 
happiness, at the joy of mankind, whilst 
they gaily elevate their vases of growing 
lilies, tokens of the New Birth ! 

In this Madonna Luca Della Robbia 
rises to the very summit of his art. It is 
certainly the most charming of the whole 
series, and tells the sweet story of the 
Mother and Child with a simplicity and a 
truthfulness which have no rival. Readily 
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can we enter into the spirit of Raffaele, 
who, gazing upon this masterpiece, has 
reproduced its appeal in his famous “ Sis- 
tine” and “della Sedia” Madonnas. 

The two lunettes have much in common, 
however. The delicate blue of the back- 
grounds throws up exquisitely the creamy 
whites of the figures. The wreaths are 
alike, the flowers—roses and lilies en- 
twined—pure white, with yellow for the 
pistils of the lilies. This is, perhaps, the 
richest garland that ever Luca’s graceful 
fingers wove. The faces are all very 
beautiful and very natural; indeed, their 
realism is astonishing. 

To the student of Florentine history 
these two Madonnas speak with a fascinat- 
ing charm. They reproduce, with absolute 
fidelity, the two types of the women of the 
Early Renaissance. Stateliness of carriage 
and solemnity of manner are characteristic 
of the silent country-life of the hills, where 
the drama of nature is ever being enacted. 
The abandon of town-life in the valley, 
where all is gay and busy, lends assurance 
to the bearing. ‘The comedy of art knows 
little of austerity and reserve. 

The Florentines of the Renaissance 
were quite a race apart. They strove, not 
only for artistic and commercial supremacy, 
but also for physical superiority ; and they 
succeeded in all that they undertook. 
Babies made their début comely in figure 
and feature. Pretty girls and handsome 
boys vied with one another in personal 
charms. The middle-aged and the ancients 
were graceful and dignified in person, in 
deportment, and in speech. 

Quite another class of subject occupied 
Luca Della Robbia in the decade 1453- 
1463. In the Pazzi Chapel at Santa 
Croce he modelled several superb wall 
medallions of saints. The heads are por- 
traits, and are instinct with life. Other 
medallions, which became qiite the rage in 
Florence, contain coats of arms, within 
richly coloured borders. The first of the 
series seems to have been that of King 
René of Anjou. The wreath is con. 
spicuous for Luca’s favourite decoration— 
pine-cones.* 





* Now at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Affixed to the walls of Or San Michele 
are still two “Stemme,” or coats of arms 
—that of the “Arte de’ Medici e Speziale,” 
the Guild of Doctors and Apothecaries ; 
and that of the “ Mercatanzia,” the 
Chamber of Commerce. The latter was 
The 


the last dated work of Luca—1463. 
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design is simple and noble. The recum- 
bent figure of the prelate is so wonderfully 
modelled and coloured that the beholder 
starts back involuntarily at what he 
conceives to be actual dead body. 
Rarely has the sleep of death been so 
naturally portrayed. ‘The moving wings 


an 
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DETACHED GROUP, “ THE VISITATION,” IN ENAMELLED TERRA- 


COTTA, BY LUCA 
SAN GIOVANNI 


former is a beautiful invention—a seated 
Madonna and Child flanked by tall lilies ; 
it is one of the Master’s most brilliantly 
coloured and most smoothly enamelled 
terra-cottas. 

The application of 
sepulchral monuments 
development. 
haps 


Luca’s art to 
an early 
Bishop Frederighi’s is per- 


the finest example. The 


was 


whole 


DELLA ROBBIA. 
FUORCIVITAS, 


IN THE CHURCH OF 
PISTOIA, 


of the angels, and their floating draperies, 
have all the skill of Ghiberti. Of the 
exquisite flat floral border, Vasari says : 
“The fruit and flowers are so life-like and 
natural that, with oils upon a panel, they 
could not be better done.” 

Another series of medallions, or rondels, 
must not pass unnoticed. Piero de Medici 
hada study in his new Palace, which he 
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commissioned Luca to decorate after the 
style of Duke Federigo’s closet at Urbino, 
which was done in 1464. 

This is interesting as showing how 
thoroughly Luca threw his whole heart 
into his work, and sought to adapt his art 
to every condition and situation. The 
series in question was designed to fit into 
the mouldings of the ceiling, and the curve 
of each rondel is different. There are twelve 
medallions, painted in chiaroscuro—light 
and opaque blue—on the very thinnest 
plates of terra-cotta. The subjects are the 
twelve months of the year, depicted by 
various agrestical occupations. ‘The duration 
of day and night, respectively is indicated 
by the proportion of dark to light blue in 
the border.* 

Luca had 


succeeded in the art ot 


majolica painting as finely, and as tech- 
nically, as the work of any pigment master, 
but in imperishable media. 

Every village church, and many of the 
public buildings in and around Florence, 
obtained decorative sculpture at the hands 


of the terra-cotta enamellist. In his case 
the prophet had honour, and abundant, in 
his own country ! 

One of Luca’s most beautiful and rare 
detached terra-cotta creations is his group 
of “The Visitation.” It is in the Church 
of S. Giovanni Fuorcivitas, at Pistoia, but 
nothing is known of its history. It has 
been ascribed to various authors, but only 
Luca Della Robbia could model, paint, 
and enamel in this exquisite manner. The 
group is as sharp as if hewn out of solid 
marble. The treatment is affecting in its sim- 
plicity : two women, one old the other young, 
no accessories of any kind, no haloes, not 
even the lily so loved by all Florentines. 
Every line and touch tells. The features, 
the necks, and hands are all life-like and 
pulsating. Contrast the sweet, full face of 
Mary and her beautiful hands with the 
deeply-lined cheeks and the attenuated 
fingers of Elizabeth. The draperies, too, are 
good and graceful. ‘The surface is as pure 
as ivory—-it is one of the Master’s smoothest 
and most chalourously-tinted enamels. 


* These rondels are now at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
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No grander rendering of the subject 
exists. One feels the solemnity of the 
meeting. ‘The emotion of Elizabeth is full 
of prophetic awe and reverent love, whilst 
the aspect of Mary is that of entire trust- 
fulness and innocence. This beautiful 
work is universally regarded as “the 
most touching group of the Renaissance.” 

Every admirer of Della Robbia terra-cotta 
sculpture will be delighted by a visit to La 
Pineta, a little town, picturesquely situated 
amid grey rocks and stone pines, six miles 
from Florence. There he will find himself 
in the midst of a charming collection of 
Luca’s works. 

In the Church of the Collegiata dell’ 
Impruneta is preserved a miraculous Image 
of the Virgin, which used to be carried in 
solemn procession through the streets of 
Florence in times of plague, famine, and 
peril. 

“The Tabernacle,” with its noble flanking 
fizures of St. Paul and St. Luke, wherein 
the Image is enshrined, is one of the most 
beautiful works of the Master. Indeed, the 
flight of angels on the Predella is perhaps 
the most animated group he ever modelled. 
‘The sweep of their wings and the cadence of 
their voices are all but audible. The floral 
frieze is also very exquisite. 

In the Chapel of the Madonna is a 
coffered ceiling in glazed tetra-cotta. The 
pine-cone pattern is as skilful as it is 
characteristic. The Chapel of Santa Croce 
has a wonderful “Crucifixion” predella by 
Michelozzi. 

All these and one other Tabernacle are 
modelled, painted, and glazed in a most 
finished manner, and show that even so late 
in his career as 1465, Luca’s style and 
fame knew no decadence. 

Another late work was the medallion 
coat of arms of the Stonemasons’ Guild, to 
which Luca belonged, and of which he was 
president at the time of his death. 

This is a remarkable achievement. It is 
quite flat—at least, the relief work is as low 
as possible—and is a very beautiful example 
of arabesque painting in clay and colour. 
In it, Luca approaches the texture of the 
greatest painters of his age. 

Luca worked on without cessation, ever 
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seeking new developments of his 
art, and constantly experimenting 
to render his colour scheme more 
tender and his pearly glaze more 
fluent and transparent. 

When jeered at that he was un- 
married, he cared not, but pro- 
claimed his marriage to his art. 
He had no time for love-making 
and none for amusement. His 
devotion to the cult of beauty 
proved not only how blameless 
and simple he was in his life, but 
how greatly he reverenced human 
nature in its most truthful and 
most innocent manifestations. 

If Luca has come down to us 
as the “ Raffaele of Sculpture,” he 
has created an unique school 
quite as renowned as that of the 
“ Painter of the Madonna.” 

Luca, though possessing no 
natural family of his own, is the 
father of a group of artists. 

His gentle, lovable nature and 
his sweet and attractive art were 
like magnets, which drew to him, 
with irresistible force, the children 
and the young people of Florence. 

He devoted himself to his 
brother Marco’s family, and es- 
pecially to his nephew Andrea, 
who had a genius for modelling 
like his own. 

Luca’s will bears date February 
19, 1470. In it he leaves many 
money bequests, and bequeaihs 
the bulk of his property to his 
nephew Simone. “To Andrea, on 
account,” as he writes, “of what 
I have taught him of sculpture, 
and because he is in a position to 
work as a master, I leave all my 
studies, and the secrets and results 
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THE BEKTELLO MADONNA, BY LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. 
IN SAN GAETANO, VIA TEATINI, FLORENCE. 


of the experiments which I have made to Two of the illustrations which accom- 


advance my art.” 


pany this article require special notice— 


Luca Della Robbia died full of age and “The Bertello Madonna” and “The 
honours, and possessed of much wealth,on Lavabo” (Frontispiece). 
February 22nd, 1482; and was buried in The former has been attributed to 
the Church of San Pietro Maggiore, in Andrea Della Robbia— Luca’s favourite 


Florence. 
+ . * 


nephew and pupil—and there is much to 
be said for this attribution. On the other 
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hand, the very simplicity and naturalness 
of the figures proclaim the handiwork of 
the Master. Probably Andrea found this 
composition unfinished, and added his 
cloud-speckled background, and introduced 
the two hands, both characteristic of his 
manner. This “Mother and Child” is 
looked upon in Florence as one of the 
very best examples of Luca’s Art. It was 
executed for the subterranean chapel of 
San Gaetano, in the Via Teatini. 

The other illustration is ‘The Lavabo,” 
in the Sacristy at Santa Maria Novella. 
This has been ascribed to Giovanni Della 
Robbia, one of Andrea’s sculptor sons. 
Again, we must join issue at this attribu- 
bution. Undoubtedly the design is Luca’s; 
the innermost wreath is certainly his. 
Andrea and his sons arranged their flowers 
hanging downwards, and the majolica paint- 
ing of a river-scene is done in pale-blue 
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and purple, with all the good taste and 
delicate finish of the Master. The foun- 
tain basin, too, is Luca’s We have no 
records of any marble work by Giovanni. 
The truth about this very beautiful work 
appears to be that all ¢#vee—Luca, Andrea, 
and Giovanni—had a hand in it. The 
Madonna in the lunette is Luca’s invention, 
finished in Andrea’s style ; whilst the outer- 
most garland, supported by cherubs, is 
characteristic of Giovanni, to whom may 
also be assigned the florid decorations of 
the pilasters. 

Both these works were probably left 
unfinished, among those bequeathed by 
Luca, and were found in his studio after 
his death. With respect to the latter, there 
is in existence a document which records 
that it is the work of Giovanni, in the year 
1497. This may mean it was completed 
by him, and erected in that year. 





MY PLAYMATE 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON 


“THERE was a maid of winsome grace, 
| With whom I played at hoop and ball. 
Across the lapse of empty years, 
The echoes of her laughter fall ; 
I catch the flashing of her eyes 
Adown the gloom of cheerless skies. 


She did not know I loved her then— 


She is a married 


woman now, 


And haply many household cares 
Are drawing wrinkles on her brow. 


Thank God that I 


can never see 


How changed she is who played with me! 


For in my heart she is the same, 
A merry, laughing, dimpled thing, 
Who tempted me to romp and play 


When I was grav 


Whose lips seemed 
For kissing—had I 


ely pondering ; 
specially prepared 
only dared. 


There was a maid of winsome grace, 
With whom I played at hoop and ball. 

Across the gloom of cheerless years, 
The ripples of her laughter fall ; 

And backward to the past I run, 

To gambol with her in the sun. 














MORE ABOUT SIR JOHN MOORE 


By MAJOR A. ST. JOHN SEALLY 


LOWLY, .but none the surely, 
some of our most cherished traditions 
are being dissipated beneath the searching 
light of investigation, and that which has 
long been accepted as truth is finally dis- 
missed as being mere invention. For 
tradition is of two kinds: there is the 
tradition which is founded on fact, and 
also that which is fabricated from fiction. 
Did Wellington, on the occasion of the 
memorable battle of Waterloo, give the 
order, “Up guards, and at them!”? We 
have the positive denial of his Grace that 
these words were uttered by him on that 
eventful day. In like manner, the really 
beautiful sentiment,.which has been per- 
sistently attributed to General Cambronne, 
“The guard dies, but does not surrender!” 
was never originated by him, but is purely 
imaginary. Not only did Cambronne 
surrender his sword to Colonel Halkett, 
but on being long afterwards asked if the 
words were his, General Cambronne 
replied: “On m’a débité cette réponse” 
(“The answer has been placed to my 
account”). It would be an easy task to 
multiply similar instances of misrepresenta- 
tion, and a very remarkable one which has 
retained its hold on the popular imagi- 
nation for a period of more than eighty 
years, may prove to be of general interest. 
It refers to the burial of Sir John Moore, 
at Corunna, and the circumstances of 
which I now write came under my per- 
sonal observation. 

There must be few persons who are not 
familiar with Wolfe’s immortal monody on 
the subject I have alluded to—a com- 
position which Byron declared to be the 
finest ode in the English language. Those, 
therefore, who are acquainted with the 
poem will readily recall the verse which 
tells us that, 


less 


We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 





Now, as a matter of fact, the particulars 
of the event recorded in this verse are 
entirely inaccurate. 

Many years ago, when my late father, 
in the enjoyment of a liberal pension, the 
reward of his forty years’ service under the 
Hon. East India Company, was living in 
retirement at Aylestone Hill, in the suburbs 
of Hereford, a frequent visitor at his house 
was the Rev. Henry John Symons, LL.D., 
the vicar of the Church of All Saints, in 
that city. This clergyman, popularly known 
as “The Doctor,” was the chaplain to the 
Duke of Kent, the grandfather of our 
present King; and having also been 
chaplain to the Guards during the 
Peninsular War, it devolved upon him 
to perform the funeral service at the 
burial of Sir John Moore, at Corunna. In 
the course of conversation, this subject was 
frequently referred to in my _ presence ; 
Dr. Symons declaring emphatically that 
the statement conveyed in Wolfe’s poem 
was purely imaginary, the interment not 
having taken place at night, but a¢ daylight. 
Eventually Dr. Symons wrote out, for 
private circulation amongst his friends, a 
detailed account of the circumstances 
connected with the funeral, from a copy of 
which, now in my possession, I here 
transcribe his own words :— 

“T was chaplain to the brigade of Guards 
attached to the army under the command 
of the late Sir John Moore ; and it fell to 
my lot to attend him in his last moments, 
During the battle he was conveyed from 
the field by a sergeant of the 42nd and 
some soldiers of that regiment and of the 
Guards, and I followed them into the 
quarters of the General, on the quay at 
Corunna, where he was laid on a mattress 
on the floor; and I remained with him 
till his death, when I was kneeling by his 
side. After which it was the subject of 
deliberation whether his corpse should be 
conveyed to England or be buried on the 
spot; which was not determined before 
607 
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I left the General’s quarters. 


I resolved, 
therefore, not to embark with the troops, 
but remained on shore till the morning, 
when, on going to his quarters, I found 
that his body had been removed during the 
night to the quarters of Colonel Graham, 
in the citadel, by the officers of his staff, 
from whence it was borne by them, assisted 
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exposed to the fire of the enemy’s guns; 
and after having shed a tear over the 
remains of the departed General, whose 
body was wrapt 
With his martial cloak around him 
—there having been no means to provide 
a coffin—the earth closed upon him, and 
We left him alone with his glory! 


FROM A PORTRAIT OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 


by myself, to the grave which had been 
prepared for it on one of the bastions of 
the citadel. It being now daylight, the 
enemy discovered that the troops had been 
withdrawing and embarking during the 
night. A fire was opened by them shortly 
after upon the ships which were still in the 
harbour. The funeral service was, there- 
fore, performed without delay, as we were 


The following are the names of the officers 
who were present, and who assisted to bear 
the body of Sir John Moore to the grave : 
Lord Lynedoch (then Colonel Graham) ; 
Lord Seaton (then Major Colborne) ; 
General (then Colonel) Anderson ; Major 
(now General) Sir G. Napier; Captains 
(now Colonels) Percy and Stanhope ; and 
Rev. H. J. Symons, A.M., Chaplain to the 
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Guards, by whom the funeral service was 
performed.” 

Bearing in mind this unquestionable 

statement, I was not a little amuscd, some 
time ago, at reading in a military journal a 
notice of the death of an old soldier who 
claimed to -have held the lantern at the 
burial of Sir John Moore! There must 
have been a good deal of the “old soldier” 
in his composition: and I fancy that he 
must have been akin to the numerous 
family of heroes who have asserted, from 
time to time, that they sounded “The 
Charge” at Balaclava. 
The name of the trum- 
peter who sounded that 
fatal call is well known 
to me, and he is, or was 
until recently, living at 
Brighton. 


Dr. Symons was a 


man of handsome pre- 
sence and courtly man- 
On those occa- 
sions when he occupied 


ners. 


the pulpit at Hereford 
or elsewhere, consider- 
able attention was at- 
tracted to him on 
account of his wearing 
over his ecclesiastical 
robes the Peninsular 
medal, of which he was 
justly proud. 

Having passed un. 
scathed through that 
campaign, it was de- 
creed that death should overtake him 
suddenly and unexpectedly. Whilst doing 
temporary duty at Pilham, a village distant 
about five miles from Gainsborough, he 
had occasion to travel by train in that 
vicinity. Being somewhat late, he hurried 
to reach the station, where he arrived in 
an exhausted condition. The other occu- 
pants of the railway carriage noticed that 
he seemed to be unwell; and a little later 
his head fell forward, he gave a deep gasp, 
and immediately expired. This event oc- 
curred on the 21st of March, 1857, in 
the seventy-seventh year of his age. He 
rests with his two sons and his youngest 
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daughter, Miss Dorothea Symons, in the 
church of St. Martin, at Hereford, which 
he assisted to build. 

Until a short time before her death, 
which occurred on March 4th, 1902, Miss 
Symons treasured in her possession the 
identical prayer-book from which the 
funeral service was read at Corunna. It 
contained a written verification of the fact, 
by Dr. Symons, and it is now in the 
possession of a member of the family. 

My late and venerated father, who had 
been educated at the colleges of Valen- 

ciennes and Douay by 
those unrivalled _ pre- 
ceptors the Jesuits and 
Benedictines, was a man 
of no mean accomplish- 
ments, and I can re- 
call many amusing but 
friendly disputations be- 
tween himself and “ The 
Doctor.” The latter 
always insisted that the 
correct pronunciation 
of his name was Sym- 
ons. My father took 
the opposite view, and 
declared it to be “ Sr- 
mons, all the world 
over!” 

The Rev. Charles 
Wolfe, the author of 
the immortal monody 
on Sir John Moore, 
was a native of Dub- 
lin; he died at Cork 
in 1823, and is buried at Queenstown. 
Notwithstanding the high merits of the 
poem, it was scornfully rejected by* the 
editor of a leading magazine when submitted 
by the author, and it was eventually first 
published in 1817 in Zhe Newry Telegraph, 
an Ulster paper of no standing as a literary 
journal. 

The accompanying portraits of Dr. 
Symons (who is represented robed and 
wearing the Peninsular medal) and of 
Sir John Moore are from the original ones, 
given to the writer of this article by Miss 
Dorothea Symons, shortly before her 
death. 
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T was a bright June morning when my 

lady first spoke to me, leaning down a 
little from her tall grey mare. 

“They tell me that you are ready with 
your sword, Master John Dare?” she 
said. 

“ My sword is at your service, madam,” 
I answered. 

She eyed me, with her finger pressing a 
dimple in her cheek. I had seen mary 
fair ladies in my time, but none so fair as 
she. 

“You have done great feats of arms,” 
She said curiously, “according to Master 
Main.” 

He was captain of her guards, and when 
I came home, broken in health and pocket, 
from the wars in France, he had offered me 
a company. 

“What would you have of me, madam?” 
I asked bluntly. It was not for me to speak 
of what I had done. 

She looked me up and down again and 
tossed back her floating hair. Long yellow 
hair it was, the colour of ripe corn, and she 
had great blue eyes. 

“I would have you slay a man.” There 
was a sudden ring in her voice like the 
clash of steel. 

“ Madam,” I told her, “ it shall be done, 
or he shall slay me.” 

She laughed and held out her hand. I 
took it and gave my other hand for a foot- 
rest, and doffed my cap when I had helped 
her to alight ; for she was a great lady, and 
I was only a poor soldier of fortune, with 
some skill at arms. 

“You were wise to ask his name,” she 
said with another smile. 

“Tt is all one to me, lady, if he has done 
you ill. Who is he?” 

“The Baron of Greatlake.” 

I raised my eyebrows. “ Truly, madam, 
you set me no light task.” 
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A MAN AT ARMS’ 


By OWEN OLIVER 





The baron was three inches taller than 
I and an inch more across the shoulders, 
and I am a large man. Also he was 
cunning of fence, and no man had stood 
before him yet. 

“If you are afraid———?” she paused, 
watching my face ; and I smiled. 

“T am not wise enough for fear L 
What has he done that you would have 
him slain ?” 

“He seeks me in marriage,” she said 
with a frown. 

*“T can scarce blame him for that,” I 
told her. She looked at me somewhat 
kindly, for a lady is never too great for 
flattery. 

“Nor I,” she owned, “ if it ended there ; 
but since I refused him, he has sworn that 
no one else shall marry me. When Lord 
Vere did me the honour of asking my hand, 
the baron challenged him to combat and 
slew him; and when Lord Tracy came, he 
challenged him and slew him; and they 
said that Sir Richard de Grey was coming, 
but after the baron spoke with him he 
turned back.” Her lips curled. 

“T shall not turn back,” I promised ; 
“but Iam no noble. It is not likely that 
the baron will fight with me.” 

“He will fight with you, if you say that 
you are a suitor for my hand.” 

I stared at her so that I fear I must have 
seemed unmannerly. 

“I had scarce thought that I might fly 
so high,” I said. 

Her cheek flushed pink. 

“Neither had I, Master John Dare,” 
she replied proudly; “but you have my 
permission to say so.” 

I shook my head. 

“TI do not take back my word. If your 
suitor I say I am, your suitor I am.” 

The pink of her cheek deepened to 
red. 





* Copyright 1904 in the United States of America by Shurmer Sibthorp. 
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She took the blue silk scarf from her neck and tied it 


round my arm. 


“ Bethink you,” she said; “I am a lady 
of birth.” 

““J am a gentleman born,” I told her, 
drawing myself up. 

“TI never doubted that.” She bowed 
and I bowed. “But you are a man-at- 
arms, and serve for a wage.” 

“You are a woman, fair lady,” I told 
her, “and I am a man.” 

She shrugged her shoulders prettily. 

“Be my suitor, then —till you are 
refused.” 

“I will endure refusal to serve you. 
Though, believe me, it is harder than to 
kill a man.” 
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She took the blue silk 
scarf from her neck and 
tied it round my arm. 
The scarf is stained with 
my blood, but I have it 
yet. 

“T think I have a very 
brave knight,” she mur- 
mured softly. 

“Nay,” I said, “I am 
no knight, only a poor 
soldier of fortune, and 
fight for a wage.” 

“T will fill your great 
hands with gold,” she 
offered, “if you slay him, 
and give you land enough 
to make you a knight.” 

I shook my head. 

“Gold and land will 
not buy a man’s life.” 

“Then what will you 
have ?” 

“A kiss from your red 
lips, beautiful lady.” 

Her eyes flashed and 
she drew herself up 
haughtily; but I looked 
at her, and my eyes were 
as bold as hers. 

“ A man’s life is worth 
a woman’s kiss,” I said. 

“A woman’s kiss is 
worth naught if it is 
unwilling.” 

“Then I must serve 
you for no wage at all.” 

She fingered the scarf on my arm, and 
looked at it with her head on one side, and 
tied the bow a trifle closer. 

“I might not be so unwilling,” she told 
me under her breath, “Master John 
Dare.” 

She held out her hand, and I sank on 
one knee and kissed it; and after that, if 
she had bidden me to the gates of hell I 
had gone. I was like enough to go 
there any way, for the baron was a stout 
man and heavy of hand. 

The next day she sent a herald to him, 
saying that John Dare, suitor to the Lady 
of Mere, would met him sword to sword, 

RR-—2 
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when and where he chose; and the strife 
between them should be to the death. I 
fumed and fretted while the messenger was 
gone, fearing that the baron would refuse to 
demean himself by fighting with me. The 
next day but one his herald came _ back 
with ours. 

“* My lord takes scant courtesy from your 
hands, fair lady, that you should ask him 
to fight with your serving-man,” he told her 
boldly. 

My lady threw her dainty head back in 
the air, and laid her white hand on my 
arm. 

“The man who is good enough for me is 
good enough for your master,” she said. 
“Tell him that the bridal is next week, and 
I bid him to dance there.” 

“My master,” said the herald, “ dances 
with one thousand five hundred men, and 
his ally, the Count of Langlay, with one 
thousand two hundred more.” 

My mistress looked at me with doubt in 
her eyes, and I looked at Robert Main, 
and he shook his head, for we were scarce 


five hundred strong, and the castle was 
built for peace, not war. 

“Tell your master,” I said, “ that he is a 
coward who would win my lady with other 


strength than his own.” But the herald 
turned from me to her. 

“* My master would win you with his own 
hand, if that is your will, and this is the 
message that he sends: ‘Come to the 
Loom Pass at noon the day after to-morrow, 
with what champion you will—lord or 
knight or serving-man—and my lord will 
fight with him for you.’” 

My lady looked at the herald, and she 
looked at me and laid her hand on my 
arm ; and her hand trembled a little. 

“Does your master promise that, if he 
falls, there shall be no feud between his and 
mine?” 

“So he pledges his word.” 

“Then tell him I will come, and, if he 
prevail, he shall take me back with him if 
he will.” 

The herald bowed, and would not stay 
éven to eat and drink, but asked for a 
fresh horse and rode away. My lady dis- 
missed the others with a wave of the arm 
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and came and sat beside me, where I sat 
moodily with my chin on my hand. 

“What ails my brave suitor?” she asked 
smilingly. ‘Are you afraid, John Dare ?” 

“ Aye,” I said, “I am afraid—for you. 
I had thought to stake only my own life.” 

* And I,” she said gaily, “think to stake 
only mine. Look!” 

She drew a tiny phial from her breast 
and held it up to the light, with her elbow 
on my knee. It was an ill-coloured yellow- 
green, but I knew not if it was the liquid or 
the glass. 

“If you die,” she said, “I die—I do 
not want to die, John.” 

It was the first time she had called me 
so, and my heart was like a great fire. 

“There are harder things than death,” I 
told her, “and, if I live, the hardest is 
mine.” 

Then I rose and left her, and stood over 
the armourer while he ground my sword, 
and a spare one in case of need, and a 
little dagger that would pierce through a 
coat of mail; if you struck fairly in the join 
at the throat; and I fared sparely on diet 
that the leech gave me, to keep my body 
from grossness and my eye clear. 

The next morning but one I rose long 
before the light, and saddled my own 
horse, and saw to every buckle and strap. 
When I was ready, my lady came out in a 
dress of white, with gold in the pleats. She 
wore a red rose at her throat, but she gave 
the rose to me. The leaves are dry, but I 
have it yet. We set out before the dawn, 
and the air was a little chill, so I took the 
cloak from my shoulders and wrapped it 
over hers. 

‘* You will be cold,” she said. 

“ Nay,” I answered, “I am afire.” 

Presently the tops of the hills were 
touched with white light, and there was a 
faint rose pink in the sky beyond them, 
and the little birds began to sing in the 
trees and the bees to hum in the air. My 
lady looked back at the grey tower of her 
castle looming up in the dark and sighed. 

‘“‘T shall see the sun rise on it no more, 
John, if you die.” 

“Live or die,” I told her, “I shall see it 
no more.” 
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For if I slew him, I had resolved to ride 
away. 

“You love my service so little,” she 
said. 

“T love you so much,” I told her. 

She sighed again and rode on with 
downcast eyes. 

Then the hill tops were purple and 
crimson and gold; and the sun rose over 
them; and the larks floated up to meet it, 
trilling lustily in the air. We rode down 
into the valley among the swaying corn ; 
and up the mountains and through the 
first pass ; and down the hills into the further 
valley among the grass and sweet wild 
flowers ; and past the pastures full of sheep ; 
and over the brook and through the wood- 
land at the foot of Loom Hill. At last we 
sat down among the trees to rest my horse. 
We did not speak till we saw the baron 
riding afar, with the sun glinting on his 
coat of mail ; and truly he was a fine figure 
ofaman. I rose quickly, lest I should be 
late in meeting him, but she caught me by 
the arm. 

“If you should fall, John!” 
tered like a frightened bird. 
should fall !” 

“Believe me, lady,” I said, “I shall 
fight to the death.” 

“Oh!” she cried. “I would not have 
you die,” and she clung to my arm. 

“T shall not find it so easy to live 
without you, sweet lady; but for your 
sake I would live to-day. Also, I would 
win my wage before my death.” 

She threw back her yellow hair, and held 
up her face. 

“And J,” she said, “would not die in 
debt.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to say 
that I had not earned my wage yet, but my 
desire was too great. 

“Of your bounty,” I said, “ pay me now 
—if it is your will.” 

She looked right in my face, and her 
eyes—but I have no words to write of her 
eyes. , 

“But if it is not your will,” I said, “I 
will ask for no wage, whether I live or 
die.” 


“Oh!” she cried, and a great wave of 


She flut- 
“If you 
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crimson swept over her face. “Will you 
shame me, John?” She cast her eyes 
down. “It would be kinder to entreat 
me,” she said. 

I could not find words to ask, but I put 
my arm round her, and kissed her lips, and 
she kissed mine. She paid her debt fully, 
as a great and bounteous lady should, and 
her face was afire—and mine. 

“ Dear lady,” I vowed, “I know now the 
best that life can give. May the love of 
you strengthen my arm.” 

Then we rode forward till we met the 
baron on a little open space above the 
ravine, and below the crest of the hill, He 
bowed low to my lady, and saluted me 
courteously with his sword, which I had 
not expected, considering the difference in 
our degree. 

“Ts it your pleasure that we should fight 
afoot?” I asked. There was scarce room 
for a horse to run on the ledge where we 
stood. 

Aye,” he said, “we will fight on foot, as 
man to man.” 

We dismounted, and faced one another. 
My lady sat back on a corner of rock that 
jutted out above, and there was a great fear 
in her eyes. 

We saluted again, and he invited me to 
move a little further forward, lest the sun 
should catch me in the eye. 

“Tt is an honour to me to cross swords 
with you, my lord,” I said. 

“Nay,” he answered, “it is an honour 
to me to meet so brave a man.” 

Then we began, feeling one another’s 
blades lightly at first, and playing harder 
as we warmed. I had met many good 
swordsmen in my time, but none so skilled 
as the Baron of Greatlake ; and before a 
minute had passed, I knew that nothing 
but good fortune could give me the victory. 
Twice he drove me nearly into the sunlight, 
and each time drew back, and motioned 
me into the shade. Thrice he drove home 
on my mail shirt, and I but twice on his. 
Twice he dinted my helmet with a great 
blow, and I struck but once on his. Then 
we smote furiously, and guarded less. My 
shirt began to give at the right shoulder. 
and a streak of blood trickled down to the 
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blue scarf that my lady gave. Then he 
beat me down on one knee. I leaped at 
him with the dagger in my left hand, and 
smote at the join in the throat. He reeled, 
but the point did not pierce through, and 
as I stepped back, he dealt me a crashing 
blow on the helmet. I was dazed for a 
moment and raised my sword blindly. 
Then I saw that his sword had snapped off 
near the hilt, and held my hand. 

“You need another sword, my lord,” I 
said. 

‘“*T have no other,” he answered, standing 
with his dagger like a cat ready to spring, 
if I gave him the chance; but he knew, 
and I knew, that I should not. 

“T have a spare sword,” I told him. 
“Favour me by using that.” 
- “No!” cried my lady. 
have won your advantage.” 

I glanced at her, and was minded to 
strike him down, but I remembered his 
courtesy. 

“T would not win by advantage,” I 
answered. 

“Tt is the lady’s fight,” he said, “not 
yours. Since she wills me slain, the advan- 
tage is hers.” 

I looked at her again, and I looked at 
him, as he stood there facing death. The 
blood was trickling through his mail, for 
he had not gone untouched. And the 
thought came to me that a braver suitor 
would never seek her hand. 

“Lady,” I said, “ the advantage is mine, 
if I die. You are a great lady, and the 
baron is a great lord. You were well in 
his hands. Let me give him the sword?” 

My lady laughed, and held out the little 
green phial. 

‘Give him the sword,” she said, “ and 
die. I shall be as well in his hands as in 
any other’s when I have drained this.” 

The baron looked at her, and he looked 
at me ; and again he looked at her; then 
he threw his dagger down the ravine. One 
could count twenty before hearing it fall 
below. 

“ For the love of Heaven, strike,” he said 
in a hoarse voice, but I sheathed my 
sword. 

“T shall be seeking other service,” I told 


“No! You 
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him, “when I have seen my lady on her 
road. I would it were yours.” 

“Are you not her suitor?” he asked 
quickly. 

I laughed without any mirth. 

“ Until I am refused,” I said. 

“You do not love her!” he cried in 
amaze. 

“By Heaven above,” I vowed, “I do! 
But she is a great lady and I a poor 
soldier.” 

He drew a deep breath, then he sighed. 

“Lend me your sword a moment,” he 
asked. “The King has given me power to 
make a knight. Kneel down—Rise, Sir 
John Dare.” Then he turned to my lady, 
as she sat there watching us, with her chin 
on her hand. 

“Grant me a word, 
“You need not fear.” 

She bowed, and he drew near and 
whispered something that I did not hear. 
She flushed and nodded, and he knelt and 
kissed her hand. Then he walked away 


lady,” he said. 


with downcast head to his horse, and when 


he had mounted he turned and bowed to 
me. 

“Reckon me among your friends,” he 
said. Then he rode away. 

I went to help my lady to mount, but she 
pushed my hand aside, and sprang to the 
siddle unaided. We rode side by side 
without speaking, till we reached the spot 
where we had rested. Then she turned on 
me with great anger in her eyes. 

“You would have given me to him,” she 
cried. 

“ Madam,” I said, “ you will marry some 
day. I do not think you could marry 
a braver man, or one who loves you 
more.” 

Her eyes flashed again. 

“That comes ill from a suitor for my 
hand.” 

She reined in her horse, and I reined in 
mine. The sudden jolt made me groan, 
for I was faint from loss of blood. 

“T have ventured my life for you,” I 
told her. “It comes ill from you to taunt 
me now. If I were not a poor soldier of 
fortune, I were indeed a suitor for your 
hand.” 
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I reeled again in my saddle, for a faint- 
ness was coming upon me, and she drew 
the grey mare closer, and caught me by 
the arm. 

“If my suitor you say 
suitor you are,” she cried, 
refused.” 

“If you would have that pleasure, 
madam,” I said sternly, “have it now, 
when I am bleeding for you. Lady of 
Mere, will you marry me ?” 

I reeled again, and felt myself slipping 
from the saddle, and suddenly she caught 
me in her arms. 

“T will,” she said, “ Z w#//.” 


you are, my 
“wll you are 


Then I felt myself swaying and swaying, 
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and remembered no more, till I found 
myself lying on the grass, with my head on 
her lap and my helmet unloosed ; and she 
was crying over me, with her sweet face 
close to mine; and I laughed in a thin 
weak voice that I scarcely ae. 

“My wages,” I begged, “ lady, dear.” 

“IT have paid you before,” she said, 
blushing prettily. 

“Pay me again,” 
charity.” 

** No,” she said, “ not for charity.” 

Her arm drew my head a little closer, 
and the sun sparkled in her eyes. 

“For love,” I whispered, and in a 
moment her lips were against mine ! 


I entreated, “for 
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BELLE PILGRIM 


By ERNEST RHYS 


IXTEEN wounds should slay a knight, 
Alisander le Orphelin ! 
But where is the fairy leech shall say 
If you will live till morning light?” 
“* Ask Morgan le Fay,” said Alisander—“ask Morgan le Fay.” 


“The sixteenth wound is very deep, 
Alisander le Orphelin !” 


Said Morgan le Fay : 


“Would you be whole, 


Or are you ready for mortal sleep?” 


“Who would be sick,” said Alisander, 


“if he might be whole?” 


“If I search your wounds, and make you well, 
Alisander le Orphelin, 


Will you be mine?” said Morgan le Fay. 
“I would if it were not for Alice la Belle: 
I dream of her,” said Alisander— dream of her night and day!” 


“For Alice la Belle steel glaives you need, 
Alisander le Orphelin ; 
But you lie close in the linen bands. 
What will she say when your wounds do bleed?” 
“With her white hands,” said Alisander, “bind them with her hands.” 


“ But if it is I that made you well, 
Alisander le Orphelin, 
What of the fee of Morgan le Fay?” 
“Earth, and wild-fire, and Alice la Belle 
Shall pay the fee,” said Alisander—“ Alice la Belle shall pay.” 
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By WALTER DEXTER 


HE country immortalised by Richard 

Harris Barham in his “ Ingoldsby 

Legends” is what we might term a neglected 
literary shrine. 

Thousands go annually to Stratford-on- 
Avon, Abbotsford, Newstead, Grasmere, 
Gad’s Hill, and other places with literary 
history, but rarely does one hear of a 
pilgrim to the shrine of Ingoldsby, to 
Tappington Everard, the manor house of 
the great family. 

Some will say on reading these lines that 
there is no such place as Tappington : like 
the legends themselves, it is simply the 
outcome of a fertile imagination. The 
legends may be fiction—they undoubtedly 
are—but Tappington Everard is a fact. 

The Ingoldsby country is down in that 
portion of Kent known as East Kent. It 
has Canterbury for its chief town and lies 
between it and the seashore. 

The first glimpse of the reality of an 
Ingoldsby country is obtained from the 
print forming the frontispiece to the col- 
lected edition of the “‘ Legends.” ‘There is 
presented to us a pretty picture of an 
ancient gabled mansion, and underneath 
is inscribed : 

“Tappington, taken from the Folkestone 
Road.” 

The preface to the “Legends” informs us 
that the “rambling extracts from our family 
memoranda” were stored away in an old 
oak chest at the ancestral home of the 
Ingoldsby family—Tappington Everard. 

Now evidently there were those who 
doubted the existence of such a place as 
Tappington Everard, for “Thomas 
goldsby ” adds : 


In- 


To convince the most incredulous, I can only 
add, that should business—pleasure is out of the 
question—ever call them to the neighbourhood of 
Folkestone, let them take the high road from Can- 


terbury to Dover, till they reach the eastern 
extremity of Barham Downs. Here a beautiful 
green lane, diverging abruptly to the right, will 


carry them through the Oxenden plantations and 
the unpretending village of Denton to the foot of a 
very respectable hill—as hills go in this part of 
Europe. On reaching its summit, let them look 
straight before them, and if, among the hanging 
woods which crown the opposite side of the valley, 
they cannot distinguish an antiquated Manor House 
of Elizabethan architecture, with its gable ends, 
stone stanchions, and tortuous chimneys rising 
above the surrounding trees, why, the sooner they 
procure a pair of Dollond’s patent spectacles the 
better. If, on the contrary, they can manage to 
descry it, and, proceeding some five or six furlongs 
through the avenue, will ringat the lodge-gate, they 
cannot mistake the stone lion with the Ingoldsby 
escutcheon (ermine, a saltire engrailed Gules) in his 
paws, they will be received with a hearty old 
English welcome. 

These instructions are clear enough, and 
a reference toa map of the Ordnance Survey 
shows us the house Tappington, clearly 
marked on the right of the Canterbury- 
Folkestone road. 

We accordingly take a pleasure trip to 
Canterbury, if only to prove that it is not 
only business that can take one into this 
delightful neighbourhood, and leaving that 
venerable city by the West Gate, pass out 
on the Dover Road in accordance with the 
instructions given in the preface. At some 
three-and-a-half miles we reach the village 
of Bridge, and a long ascent leads out from 
the village to Barham Downs. To the 
right a sign-post directs us to Barham. This 
strange association of the name of the 
author of the “ Ingoldsby Legends” with a 
village in the Ingoldsby country must be 
explained. Richard Harris Barham sprang 
from a very old Kentish family ; one of his 
ancestors was Sir Reginald Fitz-Urse, one 
of the four knights who murdered a Becket 
at Canterbury in 1170. The descendants 
of Fitz-Urse changed their name to De 
Bearham, after the village of Bearham, or 
Barham as it became called later on. 
Richard Harris Barham was born at 
Canterbury in 1788, and at the age of 
seventeen found himself the owner of 
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“Tappington ”—alil that was left of the 
broad Kentish lands the Barham family 
once owned. 

Barham Downs find themselves trans- 
posed into Tappington Moor in “ The 
Hand of Glory,” and we are told: 
There’s a black gibbet frowns upon Tappington 

Moor. 

Where a former black gibbet has frowned before. 
But we would search in vain for even an 
indication of such a gibbet in these 
degenerate days. Years ago a gibbet did 
stand there, but it has long since gone the 
way of most such things—-and the world is 
none the worse without it. 

In about four miles the grounds end at 
Broome Park. The massive Eagle Gates 
of -Broome Park must be noticed, as we 
shall have need to refer to them later. 
Here the road bifurcates, and the road to 
the right is “the beautiful green lane” 
which leads us in about a mile-and-a-half 
to “the unpretending village of Denton.” 

We climb the “respectable hill” and 
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gaze in front and around 
us, but no Manor House 
can we see. Taking 
Barham’s. advice, we 
don a pair of spec- 
tacles—they do not 
happen to be Dollond’s, 
but they have served us 
very well so far. Still, 
we are without the 
desired effect. We con- 
sult the map. Yes, 
Tappington is clearly 
marked thereon. We 
inquire its whereabouts 
of a straggler from 
Denton. He _ points 
out a spot on the right. 
But that cannot be Tap- 
pington! That pretty 
farmhouse nestling in 
the valley cannot be 
the “antiquated Manor 
House of Elizabethan 
architecture, with its 
gable ends, stone 
stanchions, and tortuous 
chimneys” ! 

But it is! 

We look at the picture before us and 
compare it with the illustration of “ Tap- 
pington ” and the description of it given in 
the preface. 

Where are the massive lodge gates? 
Where is the stone lion with the Ingoldsby 
escutcheon ? 

They were never there! They existed 
only in the author’s fond imagination! No 
doubt Broome Park was in his mind when 
he penned the lines we have quoted above. 
The change was simple enough—eagles for 
lions—and “ Tappington from the Folke- 
stone Road ” was the result. , 

The lodge gate! Ah! sad indeed is the 
Ingoldsby Lodge gate. In parts broken, 
hanging on rusty hinges, and secured to the 
gate-post by a piece of rope. We enter, 
and cross a field (not an “avenue,” Mr. 
Barham !), and are soon in front of the 
famous Tappington Hall, where so many 
of the legends were narrated. 

The great legend attached to the house 
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is “ The Spectre of Tappington ”—a piece 
ot fiction ; but there is a true story in con- 
nection with Tappington that did not find 
its way into the “Legends.” At the time of 
the Civil War, two brothers, descendants of 
Thomas Marsh, of Marston, who figures in 
“The Leech of Folkestone,” lived at Tap- 


pington. The two brothers had taken 
different sides in the war, but both lived in 
the same house, one on one side of it, the 
other on the other. They rarely, if ever, met. 
The staircase was common to both, and by 


chance they met on it one day, No one 


knows whether they quarrelled, but one 
stabbed the other in the back, and the 
blood spot on the oaken floor is to be seen 
to this day. 

Retracing our steps to Denton, we find 
Denton Court just before reaching the 
village. It lies to the right of the road, 
and the Court and church can be seen 
peeping out from the rich foliage sur- 
rounding them. A footpath leads across 
the fields to the church, which is more 
than once mentioned in the “ Legends,” as 
being the family church of the Ingoldsbys, 
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and containing the Ingoldsby vault. The 
prose legend “The Lady Rohesia” con- 
cludes with the following reference to 
Denton Church : 

“A brass plate, some eighteen inches 
long, may yet be seen in Denton Chancel 
let into a broad slab of Bethersden 
marble: it represents a lady kneeling in 
her wimple and hood; her hands are 


clasped in prayer, and beneath is 
inscription in the characters of the age : 


Praie for ye sowle of ye Lady Royse 
And for alle Christer sowles. 


Just as one looks in vain for the gibbet 


on Barham Downs and the Elizabethan 
Manor House, so one might look in vain 
for this monument. Like the lion on the 
entrance gate to Tappington, it was never 
there ! 
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By the side of Denton Court there is a 
pretty uphill road leading to Wooton. The 
lovely views on the way up well repay one 
for the climb. From Wooton, some three 
miles of typical Kentish lanes take us 
through Swingfield to Alkham, and a little 
more than a mile from this latter village, 
over a very indifferent road, brings us to 
St. Radigund’s Abbey, which no doubt 


nae 


stood for “The Abbey” in “The Witches 
Frolic.” The abbey was founded in 1190, 
and nothing but a portion of the walls and 
the gateway are now standing. St. 
Radigund’s Abbey is thus referred to in a 
note prefixed to the 
legend : 


It may be proper to observe that the ruins here 
referred to and improperly termed ‘ The Abbey ”’ 
are not those of Bolsover described in a pre- 
ceding page, but the remains of a Preceptory once 


above-mentioned 
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belonging to the Knights 
Templers, situate near Swyn- 
field, Swinkefield, or, as it. is 
now generally spelt and pro- 
nounced, Swingfield, Mennis, a 
rough tract of common land 
now undergoing the process of 
enclosure, and adjoining the 
woods and arable lands of Tap- 
pington, a distance of some two 
miles from the Hall, to the 
south-eastern window of which 
the time-worn walls in question 
present a picturesque and strik- 
ing object. 

Returning to Canterbury 
we must have a look round 
that venerable city with an 
Ingoldsby eye. Barham 
thus humorously alludes 
to it in “ The Ghost” : 


There stands a city neither large 
nor small, 
Its air and situation sweet and 
pretty: 
It matters very little—if at all— 
Whether its denizens are dull or 
witty, 
Whether the ladies there are 
short or tall, 
Brunettes or blondes, only, there stands a city! 
Perhaps ’tis also requisite to minute 
That there’s a castle and a cobbler in it. 
A fair cathedral, too, the story goes, 
And kings and heroes lie entombed within her : 
There pious saints in marble pomp repose, 
Whose shrines are worn by knees of many a 


sinner. 
= + > 


And there stood high the holy sconce of Becket 
Till four assassins came from France to crack it. 

Whatever doubt may have been evinced 
by the opening lines of this legend is 
dispelled by the last two lines: the city 
neither large nor small can be no other 
than Canterbury, the city whence, for over 
three hundred years, thousands of pil- 
grims wended their way “ the holy blisful 
Martir for to seeké.” 

Besides the above reference to Canter- 
bury, we have the legend of “ Nell Cook,” 
which deals wholly with a portion of the 
precincts known as the “Dark Entry.” This 
“Dark Entry,” as it is still called, leads 
from the Cathedral precincts to the King’s 
School. The legend is prefaced by a little 
scene which takes place in “a back parlour 


John 


” 


of Mr. Ingoldsby’s house in the 
Precincts.” Little ‘'om, the King’s scholar, 
is there on a visit, and Uncle Ingoldsby 
bids the lad go back to school at once, and 
by the nearest way (which is o/@ the Dark 
Entry) as the clock is striking nine, the 
hour when all the boarders must be in bed. 
Little Tom replies : 

“« Now, nay, Dear Uncle Ingoldsby, now send me 

not, I pray, 


Back by that Entry dark, for you know that’s the 
nearest way : 


I dread that Entry dark with Jane alone at such an 
hour, 7 


It fears me quite—it’s Friday night!—and then 
Nell Cook hath pow’r.”’ 


The uncle pooh-poohs the idea—and 
then the scholar recites the legend of the 
“Dark Entry.” The diverting history of 
Nell Cook (whose real name was Ellen 
Bean), cook to the canon—how she became 
jealous of her master’s “ niece” ; how 


She bought some nasty doctor’s stuff, and put it 
in a pie! 


with the result that the worthy canon and 


the “‘niece” were in due course found 
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dead ; how the monks removed a paving- 
stone in the shade of the Dark Entry, and 
how 
Moan and groan, and fearful wail and shriek, 
Came from beneath that paving-stone for nearly 
half a week. 
must be read to be appreciated. What truth 
there is in the legend we could not say, but 
the Dark Entry is a fact, and whether any 
female bones—Nell Cook’s—were ever 
found beneath one of the paving-stones, as 
Barham says 
they were, is 
also a subject 
of doubt. 
From Can- 
terbury to 
Margate is a 
pleasant walk, 
drive, cycle, or 
motor-car ride 
through a 
country rich 
in Ingoldsby 
interest. We 
pass through 
Sturry, and on 
to Sarre, the 
centre of the 
district tra- 
versed by 
Smuggler Bill 
when he is 
chased by Ex- 
ciseman_ Gill 
from Reculver 
to Acol, as so 
stirringly narrated in “The Smuggler’s 
Leap,” one of the best known of all the 
“legends. It is interesting to trace out the 
scene of the chase, and if possible to 
traverse it. The legend tells us how 
Smuggler Bill is one night met on the 
Herne Road by Exciseman Gill. The 
former has an oilskin case of rich point 
lace with him, and the latter gives chase. 
They are both on horseback, 
Down Chislett Lane, so free and so fleet, 
Rides Smuggler Bill, and away up to Upstreet : 
Sarre Bridge is won—Bill thinks it fun : 
for the exciseman is 
Angered by 


lagging behind. 
being thus outdone, the 
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exciseman offers his soul for a horse so 
swift as would overtake the smuggler. At 
his word a dun-coloured horse is by his 
side. Gill mounts and rides in hot pursuit 
O’er Monkton Mead, and through Minster Level 
to Manston Cave where Bill lived. Swiftly 
gallops the horse, and very soon it comes 
up with the smuggler, who, looking behind, 
beholds 


A Dun horse come swift as the wind, 
And his nostrils smoke, and his eyes they blaze 

Like a couple of 
lamps on a 
yellow _post- 
chaise, 

Every shoe he has 
got appears red 
hot, 

And sparks round 
his ears snap, 
crackle and 
play, 

And his tail cocks 
up m a very 
odd way. 

They now 
reach the 
chalk pit, and 
Exciseman Gill 
“makes a grab 
at the collar of 
Smuggler Bill.” 
Over they go 
into the pit 
below ! 

The next 
morning, so 
we are told, 
two men were 

found in the chalk pit, but only one horse! 
What became of the other horse—the dun- 
coloured one—nobody knows, though the 
villagers claimed that it belonged to the 
devil, on. whom the exciseman had called 
for assistance ; and 


On a moonshiny night 
You may see, if you will, the ghost of old Gill 
Grappling the ghost of Smuggler Bill, 
And the ghost of the Dapple grey lying between 
"em. 
I’m told so—I can’t say I know one who’s seen 


"em. 


The chalk pit is to be found on an 
eminence beyond the village of Acol. 
In Barham’s days, so he says, the Margate 
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fly-drivers would drive you thither and 
point out the spot “for a guerdon which 
they term three bob.” 

Mentioning Margate, we must not forget 
the “ Misadventures at Margate.” The old 
jetty, “Dr. Jarvis’s jetty,” however, is gone 
—replaced in 1877 by the present landing 
stage, and we can no more look upon the 
spot where the old gentleman encountered 
“the little vulgar boy,” took him home 


with him, and was rewarded by the young 
rascal stealing his silver spoons and other 


articles, while he went out to get “a pint 


of double X.” 

On our way to Margate we have passed 
through the little village of Birchington, the 
“Ingoldsby Legend” of which, “The 
Brothers of Birchington,” is very enter- 
taining. Thus does Tom Ingoldsby refer 
to this old-time semi-seaside village : 


You may see some half way 
*Twixt the Pier at Herne Bay 
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And Margate, the place where you're going to 
stay, 

A village called Birchington, famed for its rolls 

As the fishing bank, just in its front, is for soles. 


The legend of “The Brothers of Birch- 
ington” deals with Becket, two twin 
brothers, and the devil, whom Barham calls 
Old Nick. 

The two brothers were as totally unlike 
in habits as they were alike in face and 


feature. The one, Richard, was a friar, 
the other, Robert, 2 gay knight, who lived 
at Quekes, about half-a-mile inland from 
Birchington. 

Old Nick, upon looking up his ledger, 
found there was a heavy score of wicked 
things against Sir Robert, so he ordered his 
bailiff to go into Kent and claim 


A snob one de Birchington, Knight, 


whose other name began with R., meaning, 


of course, Robert. 
claimed Richard 


Levybub, the steward, 
in mistake, and next 
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morning, to the great consternation of 
everybody, the good priest was found dead. 
St. Thomas 4 Becket walked in “just in 
the midst of the uproar and racket,” and 
naturally wanted to know what it was all 
about. 

He summoned the devil to his presence 
and demanded an explanation. The devil 
had to confess that a mistake had been 
made, and Friar Richard returned to life 
just at the time when Robert, hearing of 
his brother’s ‘death, knocked at the gate, 
but “had scarce made his bow to the 
Saint ere he vanished, and no one knew 
how.” 

Becket, however, again called Old Nick 
to book, saying that the score against de 
Birchington had been cancelled, and 


Robert the knight came tumbling down 
the chimney, and the devil quickly dis- 
appeared. 

Then of course Becket read the knight 
a lecture, showing him the error of his 
ways, with the result that Robert reformed, 
and lived a holy life with his brother the 
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Friar Richard, selling all his estates except 
Reculver. 

Here, according to the Rev. Richard 
Harris Barham, the twin towers of Reculver 
were raised by the twin brothers of 
Birchington, and 

. the traveller still 
marks on the hill 
Overhanging the sea the ‘Twin towers” raised 
then, 
By ‘‘ Robert and Richard,” those two pretty men. 
Well, there the ‘“‘ Twins” stand 
On the verge of the land, 
To warn mariners off from the Columbine sand, 
And many a poor man have Robert and Dick 
By their vow caused to ’scape like themselves from 
Old Nick. 


which authority as to the origin of Reculver 
utterly dispels the tradition that the towers 
were erected by an abbess of Faversham, 
who was wrecked here with her sister on 
her way to Broadstairs. 

It is a pleasant walk of about four miles 
along the cliffs to Herne Bay, and here, at 
this rising seaside resort, we will take our 


‘leave of the Ingoldsby country. 
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IV.—MY COIFFEUR 
By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD 


Author of ‘An English Girl in Paris.’’ 


UST as inevitably as the shoemaker is a 
Radical, the hairdresser is a gossip. The 
classic barber of opera and fiction, from 
the famous Barbieri di Sevilla down to the 
hairdresser of the small provincial town of 
to-day, all demonstrate this fact. The 
trade of each produces its logical result. 
The shoemaker’s sedentary and _ silent 
occupation leaves his brain free to do a 
considerable amount of thinking and 
reflecting, and the conclusion is obvious, 
as Uncle Jack would say. The barber’s 
trade, on the other hand, obliges him to 
exercise the conversational gift, his interest 
being to keep his victim so well amused 
that, whereas le only comes to be shaved, 
he shall be lured on till he is shampooed, 
cut, singed, and if haply he prove a dandy 
of the jeunesse dorée, frisé and manicured 
“pardessus le marché.” 

With a client of the fair sex, the coiffeur 
has a still wider field for his devices. Un- 
limited operations may gently—almost im- 
perceptibly—succeed each other in the 
hands of the expert, to which she gives a 
half - indolent, lethargic acquiescence, 
diverted by his witty and beguiling con- 
versation and soothed by the gentle mani- 
pulations of a séance which concludes 
with “undulations” and face-massage. But 
as well might the fisherman hope for 
success without a bait to his hook as the 
barber without a silver tongue to aid his 
hand, however dexterous. 

My coiffeur, Monsieur Pomponelle, is a 
past-master in both arts of his. profession. 
He can give you as many personal remin- 
iscences of distinguished contemporaries 
as Mr. Augustus Hare, for he holds a 
very chic position in a very chic quarter, 
and Monsieur Pomponelle is one of that 
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secret council which decrees the apparently 
irresponsible vagaries of the great goddess 
Fashion. 

Madame d’Aville, or Mémé, as we all 
call her, adopting the pet name used by her 
grandchild the jetit chow, has known 
Monsieur Pomponelle for fifteen years or 
more, during which time he has assisted at 
all the great functions in the family. 

It was Monsieur Pomponelle who coiffed 
Mémé’s daughter Thérése as a budding 
débutante, for her receptions and balls. 
It was he again who was in attendance 
on the eventful evening of the soiré de 
contrat and morning of her marriage. 

He has lamented and remonstrated with 
Mémé, whenever occasion permitted, on her 
most culpable neglect of her “ othertime 
so handsome hairs,” and utter lack of 
coquetterie. With sorrow he has watched 
those “ handsome hairs ” losing their lustre 
and their thickness. “If Madame la 
Baronne would but make attention—a little 
care—a visit once a month even! As 
Madame la Baronne knows well, she has 
but to write a little word, I come—myself 
I come!” 

Touched by the genuine friendly interest, 
Madame la Baronne vows she will no 
longer play the ingrate. She hands over to 
the care of Pomponelle, then and there, her 
remaining hairs, her forgetful head. “ But 
alas! How to do?” says poor Mémé. 
“When one has a daughter, a son, a son-in- 
law, and above all, a f’/t chou, who absorb 
one all the day and not infrequently the 
night also! And wm tas de choses besides. 
Not possible to remind oneself continually 
of an old head on which the hairs become 
more and more rare, and the snows of the 
old age commence to fall.” 

ss 
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Time was, however, when Mémé’s sunny 
brown hair, with its crisp wave, which needed 
no assistance even from the art of Monsieur 
Pomponelle, had been her one little vanity 
—her point de folie—as she expresses it. 
It was with pleasure, therefore, I greeted 
her suggestion that we should include a 
visit to Pomponelle in an afternoon’s 
shopping. On our way there she confided 
to me that the object of this visit was a 
somewhat serious one, and she specially 
needed my advice before breaking the news 
of her intention to her daughter Thérése. 
It was for Gustave, her unique, her well- 
beloved son—for his sake she contem- 
plated taking a grave step, making, in 
fact, a change. 

Her embarrassment not only puzzled me, 
but filled me with apprehension. A second 
marriage, of course! I felt it would make 
it easier for both of us if I took the bull 
boldly by the horns. 

“You are going to marry yourself, dear 
Mémé? That is the step you con- 
template ?” I enquired with enforced com- 


posure, while my heart jumped up into my 
throat. 


Mémé’s ringing laugh reassured me. 

“Oh, my poor darling—my dear Betty! 
She believes the poor old Mémé, then, 
capable of all the follies! No; at that 
point there I have not yet arrived, the good 
God be thanked. And Gustave, figure to 
thyself then the horror of that one if I 
announced to him such an_ intention! 
Sooner would he conduct me to a House 
of Health, the poor boy !” 

“But this change, then?” I murmured 
anxiously. The word as Mémé used it 
had an ominous sound. 

“Ah, yes, it is true—the change. 
Seest thou, my Betty, it is all the same 
grave the change, but very grave—that 
which I contemplate it is a transform- 
ation.” 

I suppose I looked some of the per- 
plexity and anxiety I felt for my poor old 
friend. “A transformation! But in what 
then consists the transformation ?” I asked. 
“For me, I find you are so well as you 
are, dear Mémé.” 

In my ignorance I did not at the time 
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imagine 
toilette. 

“But, ma chérie, it is just that. Me, I 
find I am not well like this.” She cast a 
deprecating glance down her person. “The 
women when they love you it makes them 
nothing that you coif yourself like 
a good maman bourgeoise, that you dress 
yourself in old costumes which date from 
the Empire. But the men, ma chérie, with 
those there, it is another affair. Always it 
pleases them to see a woman, even the old 
maman in the toilette elegant, with the air 
well cared-for, attractive. Znjfin, figure to 
thyself that which arrived the other day to 
our friend Madame de Norbert. She was 
with her husband the Intendant at the 
baths of the sea, a small hole where she 
imagined herself lost, and where, thinking 
she had no acquaintances, she made no 
toilette, dressed herself in old chiffons, and 
permitted herself to go without care. 
Promenading themselves one day together, 
they saw approaching the Colonel of the 
Intendant’s division. ‘Stay, thou; regard 
the objects in this bazaar,’ said the 
Intendant, the voice moved and agitated; 
‘TI will advance and speak with my Colonel 
alone.’ Comprehending nothing of the 
situation, the good Madame de Norbert 
rests where he desires, and regards for 
ten minutes the objects in the window. 
When he returns she asks of her husband: 
‘Why, my friend, didst thou desire to speak 
alone with the Colonel? Did he not find 
it strange that I had the air of avoiding 
to meet him?’ ‘He did in effect ask 
me if I was not promenading myself with 
Madame my wife,’ replied the Intendant ; 
‘but I hastened to assure him it was only 
our old donne whom I had just encountered, 
and to whom I gave some directions. 
Happily he finds himself so “ myope,” the 
Colonel, that my cunning succeeded and 
he believed me, making a_ thousand 
apologies for his mistake.’ Madame de 
Norbert realised then for the first time how, 
though he said nothing, her husband 
observed all. He experienced shame of 
her before the Colonel! Being woman 
of good sense she offended herself not, 
she took her resolution. To her husband 


this as merely an article of 
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He proceeded to crown her with one of the transformations. 
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she replied only: ‘Thou didst well, my 
friend; I should have regretted that 
the Colonel should find me in this 
neglected costume.’ But on_ entering 
Paris, Madame de Norbert commanded at 
once two new costumes of the last cry, 
procured herself also some chafeaux and 
toques elegant from Marcelle, and since 
her hairs were arranged in a fashion im- 
possible to support those chafeaux there, 
she had constructed for her a transform- 
ation chic. If it arrived to me ever that 
my son should have shame of his mother 
before his chief, very certainly I should die 
of it. And the other day, I will confess to 
thee, my Betty, it appeared to me he had 
the air of criticising my old costume, the 
poor darling, for he asked me: ‘ Why dost 
thou not wear the costume grey-pearl, 
maman, which thou didst buy with Betty? 
It required only for thy hair to be arranged 
in the mode to give thee an air altogether 
young and charming.’ From the moment 
he says to me this, I resolve myself to wear 
always this costume grey-pearl, and to 
cause to be made a transformation by 
Pomponelle. Behold the history, ma chére 
Betty. The only doubt that I have, it is 
how this coiffure will content Thérése, and 
also the ’“t chou, the adored angel.” 

Feeling myself very doubtful whether 
Gustave, for whom this grave step was 
being taken, would not be the one to 
dislike it most, I inquired whether a trans- 
formation could be had on trial. 

But Mémé thought not, and in any case 
had determined it should come as a joyful 
surprise to her son, an accomplished fact 
for his jour de fete. (N.B.— French 
people do not celebrate their birthdays 
as we do, thus obtruding the melancholy 
fact of advancing years upon a so-called 
day of rejoicing; they keep instead 
the day of baptism, or of their patron 
saint.) 

Monsieur Pomponelle received us with a 
cordial welcome and a gentle reproach to 
Madame la Baronne for having so long 
neglected him in spite of all her promises 
in behalf of her remaining “ handsome 
hairs.” 

“T put myself in penitence, and behold 


as penance I desire to have made for me a 
transformation of the last mode,” said 
Mémé. 

“Madame la Baronne desires at last a 
transformation? A /a bonne heure!” cried 
Monsieur Pomponelle in the tone of one 
who says “then I die happy.” 

In a trice he had Madame la Baronne 
seated before a mirror with every variety of 
transformation in colour and design piled 
up around her, while he _ discoursed 
eloquently for the special benefit of my 
ignorance on that boon and blessing to 
woman. 

In a moment of inadvertency I had 
referred to it as a ferrugue, and then by 
way of mending matters as a foupet anda 
postiche. 

“The transformation she bears no more 
resemblance to the ancient perruque,” 
explained Monsieur Pomponelle, “than 
does a creation of Monsieur Worth to the 
costume primitive of leaves worn by Adam 
and Eve. The transformation, /a voila!” 
(He held aloft a hairy object.) “It is an 
achievement of the highest art. See now, 
Mademoiselle, the effect which it produces 
upon the appearance of Madame la 
Baronne !” 

Having carefully raked Mémé’s own hair 
into a compact knob at the back of her 
head, he now proceeded to crown her 
reverently with one of the transformations, 
adjusting it carefully so that no sign of ber 
own hair appeared. 

“Ts it not rightly so named?” asked the 
artist, regarding his work with delight. 

It was, indeed! Not a vestige cf the 
former Mémé survived. She looked at her 
reflection in silent awe for a minute, then 
laughed hysterically till the tears ran 
down. ; 

Poor Monsieur Pomponelle’s face fell. 
He was ready toweep. I hastened to the 
rescue. 

“It is really astonishing,” I said. “A 
true chef deuvre. But you understand, 
Monsieur Pomponelle, it is not so until one 
has accustomed oneself—in the first shock 
of surprise orie has to re-arljust the eyes a 
little. Perhaps, also, one; might modify 
something on the forehead? How do you 
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find it—a little too much furnished for 
Madame, yes ?” 

“ But yes—but certainly, Mademoiselle— 
perfectly, but perfectly. With the trans- 
formation, see you, one can all! Even as 
though the. hairs sprouted on the head.” 

So saying, with revived hope Monsieur 
Pomponelle began rearranging the luxuriant 
growth on Mémé’s usually calm and clear 
brow. 

“We will try also some of the others,” he 
said. ‘See here, we have of all the varieties 
for that Madame can make the choice.” 

Each transformation revealed a new 
Mémé. It was most interesting. I made 
her tryon all the collection in turn.. In 
one she resembled Sarah Bernhardt, in 
another a distinguished American society 
woman. Again, we were startled to find 


ourselves in the presence of English royalty, 
and a moment after, behold a well-known 
poster of Yvette Gilbert. 

“Will Mademoiselle herself not make 
the trial ? ” suggested Monsieur Pomponelle. 


“Nothing exists like the transformation for 
conserving wellthe hairs. If me I was in 
the place of Mademoiselle, with that so fine 
‘chevelure,’ I should hesitate not. The 
transformation spares to the hairs all 
fatigue, the daily wear of making the coif- 
fure and the undulation above all which 
ruins so quickly the hairs. All the 
demoiselles of the eau monde wear now the 
transformation.” 

“But I imagined it was only for us other 
poor old ones,” cried Mémé. “ You say it 
is worn by the young girls in society? Oh 
but impossible, Monsieur.” 

“ But yes, I can assure Madame she may 
believe me it is the verity pure when I say 
that ten—twelve young demoiselles among 
the friends of Madame wear at this 
moment my transformations. But yes, the 
demoiselles Toulon all the both, and Made- 
moiselle Perrysi, and the pretty débutante, 
the young daughter of the Comtesse Valdec 
also, but Madame will not betray me 
n’est-ce pas ?—1 should be lost!” 

Had Mémé been told these girls were 
each secretly married she could scarcely 
have received a greater shock ; for her their 
virginal bloom was hopelessly tarnished, as 
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she remarked to me in English, not wishing 
to hurt the feelings of Monsieur Pom- 
ponelle. 

Nothing doubting, that gentleman con 
tinued : 

“And for the demoiselles Américaines, 
think then, mesdames, I have had con- 
structed in the past fifteen days two dozen 
transformations at least—for one alone she 
commanded of them three. They are 
indispensable, see you, for the traversing of 
the ocean. Mademoiselle, she who has 
made the traversing to England, she will 
support me, is it not’'so? The own hairs 
they become, except in cases rare, of an 
ugliness, of a limpness insupportable—no 
means otherwise, by the humidity of the 
sea. While with the transformation behold . 
the difference; the beauty of these travellers 
is not only preserved, it is enhanced, and 
without trouble or inconvenience of any 
kind. Never, Mademoiselle, must she 
make the imprudence of a long voyage on 
the sea without this precaution,” he warned 
me. ‘The other day only it was that a 
real tragedy arrived. A young friend of 
one of my clients, a demoiselle Anglais, 
young, beautiful even as Mademoiselle 
herself! She was fiancée, and should cele- 
brate her marriage immediately on arriving 
at the Indias. On the road she is to 
encounter the fiancé, and complete with 
him the voyage. She embarked from 
England with a cousin, a miss no longer in 
her first youth it appears, and lacking 
altogether the beauty of the other, so one 
says, but of the appearance as you say 
‘ tailor-made,’ well-conserved, and—observe 
the essential—coiffed always in transforma- 
tion, enfin, at four-pins. The misfortune 
then behold it then, when Mister the 
fiancé he joins these two young ladies 
at the Suez. The young fancée she 
wears no transformation. Her hairs they 
rest never in place—they become of an 
ugliness extreme, framing the face in torn 
rags, as though she represented an old 
sorceress. No longer can her fiancé 
support to look at her. To console him- 
self he turns the eyes to the picture more 
agreeable of her companion. That one 
finds herself only too content to replace 
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her young cousin. Before the end of the 
voyage behold it is all finished with our 
poor demoiselle. It is a history true but 
true that,” wound up Monsieur Pomponelle 
impressively. 

“Well,” I observed, “he will be finely 
punished, that fiancé false and fickle. One 
cannot voyage always on the sea, and 
imagine to yourself what will be the 
emotions of that bridegroom when he be- 
holds on the toilette table of his bride the 
transformation. For no Englishman would 
have realised that it was a wig she wore.” 

“No?” asked Monsieur Pomponelle in 
surprise. ‘“ The Englishman he is innocent 
till that point there? The Frenchman 
no, not, he is initiated—he knows all— 
that one!” 

“T find that not only indiscreet but 
detestable,” I answered. “Me, I prefer 
much my compatriot who believes the 
transformation to be real.” 

“ Ah, but pardon, Mademoiselle, does 
she not perceive then that the knowledge 
superior of the Frenchman serves better, 
for never would he have betrayed his fiancée 
as did the Englishman, knowing well 
that she lacked but the transformation to 
render her charming and desirable as 
before. He would have pardoned the hairs, 
ugly and disfiguring, which for the moment 
disguised her beauty. All to know renders 
very indulgent, is it notso?” He appealed 
to Mémé, who was gradually assuming a 
more familiar air, though still sufficiently 
under the spell of the transformation to 
make her identity doubtful at a first glance. 

“ All to know,” repeated Mémé mourn- 
fully, “who in this life daresso much! All 
to know may indeed render indulgent, but 
it renders demented sometimes also. Oh, for 
me, my poor Monsieur Pomponelle, see you, 
I desire it not. That which you have 
recounted me of those young girls who wear 
already the transformation has tightened 
me the heart. I cannot chase it from my 
thought. I have listened but with one 
ear to that which you and Mademoiselle 
discuss.” 

“For fear my disorderly hairs shall lose 
me the heart of my fiancé next time I 
visit his ship, Monsieur Pomponelle urges 


me to procure a transformation,” I said, 
and there and then took off my hat, and to 
Monsieur Pomponelle’s immense satisfac- 
tion began trying on some of his creations. 

Never till that moment had I realised 
what a short step suffices to cross, in out- 
ward appearance at least, the Dixie’s line 
separating the monde from the demi-monde. 
There was a lovely wavy auburn-tinted 
transformation which gave me quite a shock, 
revealing, as it did to me, the mere hair on 
which my outward respectability is wont 
to hang. Mémé implored me nervously to 
remove the offender; even Monsieur Pom- 
ponelle was fain to admit that though this 
was the more “ atfrayante,” perhaps that of 
the hairs dark-brown was the more comme 
il faut. He was much disappointed, 
however, at my foolish determination to 
risk the affection of my fancé in a fine hair- 
net, leaving the transformation to those of 
a temperament less confident. 

** Ah, Mademoiselle,” he shook his head, 
“but it is not prudent.” 

We settled at last on a transformation for 
Mémé, or more correctly speaking for 
Gustave, which his devoted mother 
admitted went “not too badly.” It cer- 
tainly did rejuvenate her in a manner ; but 
to my mind the dear, sweet, sunny face, 
irradiated by the heart ever young, gained 
nothing by this. 

The only distinct advantage was that the 
togue was now able to repose on a solid 
foundation, and as she pointed out, this 
boon no one but the wearer can fully 
appreciate. To go through life balancing 
by means of your eye-brows alone an 
erection the dignity and meaning of which | 
depend entirely on its maintaining a 
straight position, you require to be born 
and bred in the Alps Maritimes or 
Pyrénées, and to have practised carrying 
babies and oranges in that manner from 
your youth up. 

While putting some finishing touches to 
his creation, Monsieur Pomponelle enquired 
if we had recently seen the Marquise de 
Fleury, and the wonderful effect of the 
complexion treatment she had lately under- 
gone. 

Mémé started. 
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“ Mon Dieu, but surely not again has she 
had the courage to endure that martyrdom, 
that torture ?” she asked. 

“But yes, Madame. For the second 
time, and Aé/as, one knows well, this must 
be also the.last. It is now already seven 
years, Madame la Baronne will remind her- 
self, since Madame la Marquise submitted 
to that treatment, marvellous and ingenious. 
It endures, however, for the seven—eight 
years at the most. After that time one 
returns —it appears like the Cinderella 
when the hour sounds midnight—to the 
former unhappy condition.” 

“Never shall I forget that experience,” 
said Mémé. “For all in the world would 
I not make the repetition. It was in my 
appartement Madame de Fleury refuged 
herself for the operation. I imagined 


merely that it was for an affair very slight, 
which might possibly affect the eyes for a 
few days, and my society would therefore 
serve to distract her while she was unable to 
enter as usual in the society. Happily my 


two children were making a visit in the 
country: I was thus alone. The day after her 
arrival, the Marquise went out, warning me 
of nothing. Towards the four o’clock she 
entered, and in passing to her bedroom 
called to me in a voice strange and shaking. 
I precipitated myself into her room. She 
had fallen on the sofa. She was veiled—a 
veil of assignation as one calls it—so that I 
could not well discern her features. ‘I am 
a dying one—I suffer like a lost one. 
Leave me not, my friend,’ she groaned. I 
would have sent to seek a doctor. She for- 
bade it. ‘Let no one enter this room,’ 
she said. ‘Not a single person must 
behold me for three days, save thee alone.’ 
My terror, however, was such when I per- 
ceived the face that she had, that I insisted 
on sending at once for the operator. That 
one assured us that all progressed at a 
marvel, and, in fact, the suffering so 
atrocious abated at the end of twenty-four 
hours. 

“But figure to yourselves that even in 
the middle of her purgatory that woman 
extraordinary, truly heroic, commenced to 
laugh, to say drolleries so irresistible the 
domestics believed hardly possible that 
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Madame was souffrante, as I had assured 
them. Even her own femme de chambre 
she permitted not to approach her. ‘It 
makes on the mind ordinary and ignorant 
an impression profound, which they lose 
never, to see the head of a beautiful person 
converted suddenly into that of a monster. 
For thee, my cat, it is no doubt strongly 
disagreeable, but thou who art philosopher 
and saint, all the two—thou knowest well 
one must suffer to be beautiful above all 
when the beauty consists, as with me, not 
in that of the soul so much as the expres- 
sion and tint of youth.’ How could I 
scold her?” sighed Mémé. “Had she 
but endured this martyrdom for the cause 
of the religion or the patriotism would she 
not have made to admire her all the 
world ?” 

Monsieur Pomponelle allowed this was 
so, but I felt far more irritation than 
admiration for the gay Marquise. I was 
certain poor Mémé had suffered mentally 
quite as acutely as had the Marquise 
physically, and without recompense save the 
spasmodic gratitude of her frivolous friend. 

“T find it disgusting,” I said, “ that pro- 
cess for obliterating all that life has written 
on the face for sixty years. It produces 
the impression of a book with blank pages.” 

“ Enfin,” said Mémé, “she has but 
seven years, and then she must resign her- 
self to the old age.” 

* But the old age is beautiful,” I insisted; 
“and why is it,” I demanded, “ that artists 
like you, Monsieur Pomponelle, do not 
open the eyes of these poor ladies, such as 
Madame de Fleury, to see it? Why do you 
study always to prolong the term of the 
golden, the black, hairs, instead of accepting 
with gratitude the soft silver grey and white 
which suit so well with the eyes and the 
mouth grown wise and old and often sad?” 

“ Hélas, Mademoiselle, you think, then, 
that me I would not willingly cultivate the 
culte of the old age! It is these ladies 
themselves who will it not. ‘Conserve for 
us our youth,’ they cry. ‘We desire not 
the grey hairs—not yet for ten years, see 
you.’ There was one lady among my 
clients, one only, who loved well her white 
hairs—a true ‘grande dame,’ that one, of the 
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ancient régime—Madame la Baronne will 
remember the one to whom I refer, the 
old Marquise de Sainte Croix, dead now 
since a dozen of years. ‘The old age has 
its nobleness,’ often have I heard her say 
it, ‘and that nobleness obliges. With the 
mode of the day me I have nothing more to 
do—it interests me not at all. The sole 
mode for the old age is the simplicity, the 
dignity, the scrupulous care.’” 

“It was indeed astonishing, that atmo- 
sphere rare pervading the entourage of the 
old Marquise in that ancient palace of the 
Faubourg St. Germain,” cried Mémé. 
“The old servitor with his ceremony of the 
grand days past, and the faithful Léonie, 
his wife, who, with the aged chef, made up 
the ménage so dignified and gracious of 
Madame de Sainte-Croix. And Fi-fine 
also. Is it possible to forget Fi-fine, the 
magnificent old cat who sat at the side of 
her mistress as guard of honour?” 

“But yes, how I remind myself,” cried 
Monsieur Pomponelle with enthusiasm, 
““*See there my Fi-fine,’ often she would 
say to me, ‘ How she gives us the example! 
Every day for an hour she makes the 
toilette, with a care minutious and 
scrupulous. She is of an age very advanced, 
the poor Fi-fine, but never does she 
neglect herself even when she is suffering, 
the poor darling.’” 

I thought of Pierre Loti’s delightful cat 
who went through her toilette as a sort of 
religious ceremony till the very day before 
she died, but would not interrupt these 
reminiscences. 

“For the coiffure of Madame la 
Marquise,” he went on, “it was unique, it 
was characteristic! In that gracious coif of 
the fine black lace, reposing itself upon the 
hairs of a whiteness, a pureness of the 
Alpine snows, one saw revealed that 
character at the same time regal and 
austere, She was of a pride superb. 
Poverty became in her such a grace that, at 
the side of her riches, appeared things 
vulgar, pretentious, undesirable. For me,” 
and the keen little eyes of Monsieur 
Pomponelle filled with tears as he said 
it, “I approached her never, that woman so 
truly great lady, without experiencing the 
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emotion altogether religious of being in the 
church of Nétre Dame during the Grand 
Messe.” 

“You have reason, my good Monsieur 
Pomponelle. All you say there it is true,” 
agreed Mémé. “She was saint, and she 
was great lady all the two, and in a manner 
one finds rarely now. But see how many 
such noble daughters of France showed 
themselves in the great revolution! Our 
queen incomparable, Marie Antoinette, 
saint and martyr, of the heart so pitiful, so 
tender, yet of a courage and endurance so 
amazing. Think also of the Princesse de 
Lamballe, the Princesse Elisabeth, and of 
those three noble women with whom I 
rejoice to claim kinship through the great 
Lafayette, grandmother, mother, and 
daughter, who, after suffering for months 
every manner of torture, marched like queens 
heroic and calm to the scaffold. And our 
France, if she called them forth in the hour 
of some great calamity, would find again 
these daughters. The souls noble and 
great are not dead; only they sleep some- 
times, alas! beneath the weight of the life of 
fashion, of frivolity, into which they find 
themselves plunged, as in a whirlpool. 

“ But yes, but it is true what I say,” 
insisted Mémé, as she read the look of 
scepticism on the face of Monsieur Pompo- 
nelle, “See, only as proof, with what 
superb calm and courage they conducted 
themselves, those ladies of our modern 
France, at the famous fire of the Bazaar de 
la Charité. Women one might have 
judged the day before as frivolous mon- 
daines, face to face with a death sudden 
and fearful, they show their race, yes, and in 
spite of all, their deep religious sentiment. 
Mademoiselle de Villeneuve, when about 
to be torn from the flames by the poor man 
who alone appears worthy of his sex in that 
sad affair, replied, ‘Save first my niece, I 
beseech you.’ When he returned to find 
her, though she still was conscious, the 
terrible flames had accomplished their 
work. She died next morning with a smile 
on the lips which might have illumined the 
face of Jeanne d’Arc. Again, the beautiful 
Madame de Hautport and her young 
daughter step aside as though at a 
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Gustave regarded his mother with a look of mingled solicitude and perplexity. 
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reception, to permit to pass first the aged 
Madame Beaupré through the narrow 
aperture by which some managed to 
escape. ‘After you, Mesdames,’ replies 
this last one, with a courtesy perfect, while 
the shrieks of the crowd rent the air, the 
flames devouring and leaping on all sides. 
Happily, there was a moment, in which all 
three were saved before the beams above 
fell where they stood.” 

“Ah, mon Dieu, Madame, never can I 
support to hear mentioned that terrible 
affair without lowering me the head in 
shame for my so unhappy sex. Those men 
there—the miserable ones ” Monsieur 
Pomponelle groaned. 

“Those there, they were for the most 
part not men,” Mémé hastened to interrupt 
him. “They were but spoilt children, des 
flaneurs—des dandys—des poupées, et cetera. 
Our men did not find themselves in that 
Bazaar at that hour of the day, is it not so? 
They occupy themselves with Zs affaires. 
For us other mothers. nevertheless, it was 
a severe warning of the danger we run to 
spoil our sons so that they never develop 
into the true men as were their ancestors.” 

“Tt is true, that which says Madame la 
Baronne, they were the young men de- 
cadent, puerile, effeminate; still,” and 
Monsieur Pomponelle appealed to me, “I 
hope well, mademoiselle, that the affair was 
never spread among the strangers? In 
England for example, one heard not of it— 
no?” 

“One judges not the courage of the 
French nation by one such unhappy 
incident,” I hastened to assure him. ‘ We 
in England know too well our history of the 
past to permit us to doubt of the courage 
of the Frenchman. And now, Monsieur 
Pomponelle, you must show courage,” I 
said, “the moral courage which for you 
men, whether French or English, is, I know 
it, of a difficulty extreme, and you must 
preach the cudfe of the beauty of old age 
and white hairs, so that we shall have again 
the mode of the noble Madame de Sainte- 
Croix. It is you and the great artists 
among the couturitres and modistes who 
pull the wires directing the movements of 
that great machine, the fashion. We other 
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poor ones we have no choice but to follow 
you !” 

“Me, I desire to change that trans- 
formation,” cried Mémé hastily unpinning 
the elegant coiffure. “Give me one of 
these in the white hairs—I insist upon it. 
What mademoiselle says, it is true—I know 
not what folly has possessed me!” 

I seized her hands and used all my 
powers of persuasion to induce her at least 
to defer the white hairs till nature sent 
them. Her hair was but lightly sprinkled 
with silver; she would have the air, as 
Monsieur Pomponelle pointed out, of play- 
ing the comedy did she suddenly show a 
chevelure resembling that of Madame de 
Sainte-Croix. Our united arguments suc- 
ceeded in inducing her to defer her inten- 
tion for the time. 

“TI feel myself ridiculous,” said poor 
Mémé, as we turned homewards. ‘“ How 
difficult it is—the life! To walk in the 
narrow path which conducts you neither to 
neglect the toilette, as did the poor Madame 
Norbert, nor to making of it a daily affair 
at the Cabinet de Beauté as our friend 
Madame de Fleury—my faith, but how to 
do!” 

It was decided that the transformation 
was to be worn for the first time the follow- 
ing week at the family dinner, which cele- 
brated Gustave’s jour de féte. Uncle Jack 
and I as part of the family were of course 
invited, Madame de Bretelle also, as a 
cousin in some degree, and Général de 
Lille as one whose devotion of years and 
repeated offer to become as near a relation 
as possible entitled him to a place at the 
board on all occasions. 

I was greeted in the entrance hall by the 
pit chou, who was lying in wait for our 
arrival. 

“ Knowest thou that Mémé she is coiffed 
in transformation? (Come see her, come 
hasten thyself, ?sine Betty—me I conduct 
thee.” 

“What does she say about her Mémé?” 
inquired Uncle Jack. ‘“ How then, thou 
embracest not the Uncle Jacquot?” he 
called after the flying figure of his god- 
child. 

‘Wait thou me an instant, mon Jacquot. 
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1 come quickly. Take thee off the 
mantle,” shrieked the chou in reply, as she 
dragged me along towards the salon. 

“Za voild/ Is she chic? Is she 
beautiful, Mémé? After the dinner we 
shall make the comedy together, Mémé 
and me. Mémé, she shall play the most 
young of the seven Princesses, while me, I 
shall be the frog so ugly who becomes on the 
night of marriage the handsome Prince. 
Then we shall change, and me, I shall wear 
the pretty transformation — n’est-ce pas? 
Mémé thou hast promised it, and I will 
be the little girl of the golden hairs, and 
Mémé, she without transformation, shall 
represent the old Sorceress in the forest, 
but yes—yes—yes !” 

The chou clapped her hands in an 
ecstasy of delighted anticipation as she 
clambered on to her Mémé’s knee, and 
stroked the delightful new acquisition 
Mémé had provided for her diversion. 
Then, like a streak of lightning she was off 
to play showman in the next introduction 
to the transformation. 

Meanwhile Mémé turned from one to 
another of her assembling guests. Général 
de Lille, Madame de Bretelle, Thérése and 
her husband, all gave their opinion on the 
important subject, and at the highest pitch 
of their voices. Approval: was general, 
though mixed with little subtle touches of 
criticism. One declared that while it 
undoubtedly gave an air dien mise and @ la 
mode it changed perhaps a little too much 
the familiar aspect. Another said it was 
altogether admirable, it gave Thérése a 
sister in place of a mother. 

Gustave, seated on the arm of his 
mother’s chair, listened to all without 
taking any part, and regarded his mother 
with a look of mixed solicitude and 
perplexity. 

Uncle Jack’s entrance having been 
heralded by another shrieking introduction 
from the chow and a fresh burst of laughter, 
we all went in to dinner, where the dis- 
cussion was renewed. 

“And Gustave, 4% malin, 
nothing!” cried my uncle. 


he says 
“See now, 
what is thy opinion, mon ami? Sch 


let us listen well.” He placed his hand 
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over the mouth of his small neighbour, the 
still chattering chow. 

“My friends!” Gustave embraced all 
with his glance. “I find myself in a 
position very embarrassing, you understand. 
My mother adored, well-beloved, I found 
her already the perfection itself. How then 
can I say I find her now still better? Yet it 
is not to be denied the transformation—that 
there is truly the word, is it not so, my 
cousin?” (He appealed to me.) “ The so- 
saying transformation is of an art admi- 
rable, superb.” He bowed to me as if my 
hand was responsible for it, and I hastily 
disclaimed. 

“But it was not I who created the 
work of art. Iam in no way the culpable. 
On the contrary, I too am of your advice 
that however great the success of this 
coiffure I also found our Mémé needed no 
transforming.” 

“Thousand pardons, ma cousine—I 
imagined to myself that you perhaps had 
entrained our Mémé towards this step. I 
throw myself at your feet! Ah, regard me 
not with the eye so indignant, or for me 
this will be no day of feast but one of 
the despair. What I ask myself then,” he 
appealed to the company, “‘is this—Why, for 
what reason possible, this transformation is 
she introduced in the family ?” 

This question was a challenge for every- 
one to commence sharpening their wit upon 
poor Mémé, while she, clasping the hand 
of her son across the table, reiterated 
amidst the din: 

“ But it was for thee, my son, for thee, 
thee alone, my child!” 

“ Ah,” cried Thérése, who perhaps felt 
this rather a slight upon herself. “ For me 
I think it was to please the Général de 
Lille. Here for seven years he makes the 
court to maman.” 

“For seven years!” exclaimed the 
General. “Since fifteen years it is! From 
the same moment when first I saw her. 
And for the rest, as our dear Baronne 
knows well, I offered to her myself without 
condition of any sort that should include a 
transformation.” 

“ Enfin,” continued Thérése. “He 
receives at last his reward, our noble and 
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gallant Général. 
beautiful for him.” 

“ And me, I hoped that perhaps she had 
me in the eye,” sighed Uncle Jack. ‘“ My 
devotion it dates from the first youth, is it 
not so, dear Mémé ?” 

“And me,” rose the shrill pipe of the 
Put chou, “1 know well why Mémé wears 
the transformation. She will make herself 
beautiful, like the lady who inhabits the 
handsome hotel ¢” face; the hairs are even as 
are Mémé’s now—perhaps a quite little more 
gilded— Voila tout, That one about whom 
one has forbidden me to speak—thou 
knowest, ma c’sine?” I made noresponse, 
save to look as if I had never heard of 
that lady before. But the chow insisted. 
“Even I may not smile when she smiles 


His lady makes herself 
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to me—hard, that! The Uncle Gustave, he 
knows well the one I would say, for she did 
smile to him and kissed him her hand 
when we passed her in the carriage, him 
and me!” 

“Oh, (fais-tot donc!” cried Thérese. 
‘Thou chatterest too much.” Then to her 
mother, who in spite of her laughter was 
blushing like a school girl, “ That child 
becomes impossible, seest thou? She is a 
menace to all repose—all peace. It is a 
real enfant terrible.” 

“ Ah, the poor darling. Scold her not!” 
said Mémé. “But it is well finished with 
the unhappy transformation—-I wear it no 
more, my children. Rather will I make 


myself to be coiffed with the own hairs 
every morning by Pomponelle.” 





Illustrated by the Author 


N these latitudes we know something 
of the mysterious beauty of the 


Northern Daybreak, so called because 
the Aurora generally appears in the north, 
dispersing a soft light not unlike the dawn 
of day, but in this country it is rarely 
brighter than a subdued twilight. 


In the 
Shetland Isles it is a frequent and welcome 
visitor, known to the inhabitants as the 
Merry Dancers; but the frozen Poles are 
its true home; there only is it seen in the 
fulness of its resplendent glory. There it 
varies and gladdens the otherwise awful 
monotony of the Polar winter, when neither 
sunset nor sunrise bring change, and 
darkness reigns for twenty days in each 
winter month while the moon is below 
the horizon, and even storm clouds are an 
acceptable variant to the persistent glitter 
of the stars. We are apt to picture this 
world of sea and ice in the desolate garb of 
steel-grey and white; yet the reality is 
at once an antithesis and a rival to the 
glowing and sumptuous colour of the 
tropics. 

Let us imagine ourselves beneath a sky 
of deep, translucent blue in the zenith, 
gradating through green to lilac and violet, 
and then the cold, purplish blue of snow- 
crowned berg and shimmering ice-floe, with 
here and there a blur of darker purple 
telling of open water. A dream woven in 
sublimated colour, both luminous and 
subtle, wherein heayen and earth are 


blended in an exquisite harmony, weirdly 
beautiful in its vague ghostliness. The 
spirit of a dead world floating in space 
from whence the radiant stars, shining with 
strange intensity, seem to pierce the air 
like glittering spears: they alone are real ; 
all else is mirage, dreamland fantasy, born 
in the solemn stillness of a moonless, 
Arctic night. 

Away to the north, looming dark on the 
horizon, lies a cloud. Suddenly a sword of 
bright light leaps forth from this scabbard 
of thick darkness, only to be as instantly 
sheathed, leaving by contrast a darker 
night behind it: this is the forerunner. 
Anon, a bow of delicate prismatic light 
springs across the sky from east to west, 
enclosing within its circumference the 
sombre cloud, now appearing still blacker 
in its setting of light. For a short time 
the bow is tremulous and uncertain, but 
soon grows in intensity and becomes fixed ; 
capricious rays dart upward from its 
brightening border: at one moment the 
heavens are ablaze, shedding a _ wild 
unearthly light on berg and ice-field; as 
suddenly this burst of light fades to 
the mellow radiance of early dawn. 
By degrees the lights strengthen again, 
lose their capricious character and 
develop into a broad expanse of 
splendour, a flood of mingling, many- 
tinted spears of flame, red prevailing, 
but broken in all parts by streamers 
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of yeliow and blue, which, when united, 
produce a ghastly green, the whole display 
suggesting a battle of colour, each struggling 
for the mastery of all others. 


For awhile 










THE 


red falls before the combined forces of blue 
and yellow; these in turn give way before 
the fierce onslaught of glowing orange, 
which is quickly attacked by shafts of 
violet, while a myriad spears of gleaming 
white leap into the heavens as if seeking to 
escape the wild confusion of the battle- 
field. As each colour, either singly or in 
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combination with another, asserts itself, the 
frozen world beneath reflects the glare, 
resulting in a marvellous series of rapid 
transformation scenes, bewilderingly beauti- 


ful in their effect. The end comes all too 
soon; both light and colour wane in 
intensity, their vigour diminishes, and what 
was a flaming mass of darting colour is 
now a mere whitish cloud, the dim wraith 
of a departed glory. 

The Arch Aurora is similar to the Bow, 
but devoid of the prismatic band. In this 
form the sheaves of 
spears dart both up- 
ward and downward, 
producing an effect of 
remarkable vitality, a 
veritable coruscation of 
leaping shafts of tinted 
light. At times the 
rays gradate from ruby- 
red at their base into 
brilliant green, while at 
their extremities they 
exhibit a pure yellow, 
thus forming a tricolour 
belt. In keeping with 
the erratic action and 
form of this pheno- 
menon, play of colour 
is frequently absent, the 
light being simply a yel- 
lowish-white or yellow 
and white. A _ large 
arch of light may 
appear with smaller 
arches; these moving 
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toward each other suddenly blend, their 
united force resulting in a glowing mass 
of light. Or, on the other hand, a slow- 
moving, majestic arch of imposing beauty 
will suddenly break up into numberless 
masses of light, or into many smaller 
arches. Sometimes from a focus of light 
a vast multitude of quivering beams shoot 
upward with lightning speed, bathing the 
wild realm of the Frost Jétuns in the 
silvery radiance of moonlight. 

Not only are the initial stages of Aurorz 
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beard, omnipotent lord of the ice-bound 
north. 

The whole display suddenly collapses, 
then again bursts in a grand finale, “ filling 
the sky with every tint of flame, such a 
conflagration that one expects every minute 
to have it down on the ice because there is 
not room for it in the sky.” 

One of the most beautiful symmetrical 
forms which the Aurora assumes is that 
known as the Corona. From a bright, 
nebulous crest or crown, streams of light 


THE CORONA, 


largely diversified, but a single Aurora is 
liable to several definite changes of form ; 
it may even reproduce the whole gamut of 
strongly marked shapes, with interludes of 
fantastic gambolling, when the “ Merry 
Dancers,” in sheer exuberance of vitality, 
forsake their “set” dances for a mad, 
irresponsible frolic through space. As if 
simultaneously imbued with one idea, 
they fall into serried ranks of flaming 
spears, a mighty host of vertical beams of 
light, which, swayed by wind, assumes the 
form of dazzling banners or curtains, furling 
and unfurling themselves in silvery folds ; 
a fitting mantle for Thrym of the Frost- 


flow swiftly downward with oval or elliptical 
curves, suggesting a species of canopy. 
This effect is varied by another of even 
richer construction ; instead of streams of 
falling light, we have a series of gleaming 
arrows arranged in bands which follow the 


oval form of the crown. These bands, 
under the influence of wind, fall into folds, 
and furl and unfurl in the same manner as 
those of the Curtain Aurora, shedding a 
mild, dawn-like lustre. The Corona fre- 
quently heralds the close of an Auroral 
display, when the rich colouring dissolves 
into a whitish cloud-haze, which in turn is 
lost in the blue depths of night. 
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But these marvellous exhibitions of 
electrical force are both beautiful and awe- 
inspiring, and, to an uncultivated mind, 
fraught with sheer terror. For a most 


graphic description of one of these, we 
must borrow from Nansen in “ Farthest 
North.” He says, “I went on deck this 
evening in rather a gloomy frame of mind, 
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over the whole arch. And now from the 
far-away western horizon a fiery serpent 
writhed itself up over the sky, shining 
brighter and brighter as it comes. It split 
into three, all brilliantly glittering, then the 


colour changed. The serpent to the south 


turned almost ruby red, with spots of 
yellow; the one in the middle, yellow; 


THE SERPENT. 


but was nailed to the spot the moment I 
got outside. There is the supernatural 
for you—the Northern lights flashing in 
matchless power and beauty over the sky, 
jn all the colours of the rainbow! Seldom 
or never have I seen the colours so brilliant. 
The prevailing one at first was yellow, 
but -that gradually flickered over into 
green, and then a sparkling ruby red 
began to show at the bottom of the rays on 
the under side of the arch, soon spreading 


and the one to the north, greenish white. 
Sheaves of rays swept along the side of 
the serpents, driven through the ether like 
waves before a storm-wind. They sway 
backward and forward, now strong, now 
fainter again. The serpents reached and 
passed the zenith. I could not 
tear myself away till the spectacle was over, 
and only a faintly glowing, fiery serpent 
near the western horizon showed where it 
had begun.” 
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In its death throes, when riven by 
a fierce gale, the Aurora often presents a 
weird spectacle. Torn, spectral streamers 
stretch forth into the night like vast 
tentacles seeking to grasp the stars and 
thus avert their doom; writhing with wild 
contortions in their vain struggle with the 
storm-blast, they become detached from 
the still faintly glowing nucleus of ghostly 
light, only to lose themselves in the 
unfathomable abyss of the sparkling firma- 
ment. 

With regard to the origin of 
marvellous phenomenon, science is at 
present but little removed from the 
speculative stage. We are safe in assuming 
that it is magneto-electric in character, and 
“frequent, if not continuous near the 
magnetic poles,” both by day and night, 
causing remarkable variations of the 
compass, the vibrations of the needle 
corresponding to the energy or quisscence 
of the Auroral light. 

“Tt has been ascertained by careful 
observations that the disturbances of the 
magnetic needle and the Auroral displays 
were simultaneous at Toronto, in Canada, 
on thirteen days out of twenty-four, the 
remaining days having been clouded ; 


this 
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and contemporaneous observations show 
that in these thirteen days there were also 
magnetic disturbances at Prague and 
Tasmania; so that the occurrence of 
Auroral phenomena at Toronto on these 
occasions may be viewed as a_ local 
manifestation connected with magnetic 
effects, which, whatever may have been 
their origin, probably prevailed on the 
same day over the whole surface of the 
globe.” 

Periodical maxima occur every ten or 
eleven years, and it has been proved that 
these maxima synchronise with those of 
sun spots and magnetic disturbance; but 
it is still a moot point as to whether 
electricity or magnetism is the active agent 
in producing the phenomenon ; that both 
are involved in the result there is scarcely 
room to doubt. 

Whatever may be the scientific. solution 
of the vexed point, it is surely impossible 
for any man to witness this amazing mani- 
festation of energy, and yet fail to realise 
for himself the truth of that ancient 
expression of adoration which proclaimed, 
without shadow of doubt, that “The heavens 
declare the glory of God, the firmament 
sheweth His handiwork.” 


AN AURORA RIVEN BY A FIERCE GALE. 


No. 12. New Series. March, 1904. 





LITTLE STARS 


By A. THOMPSON 


ce morning the sun, in his stride 

over the old barn, shot through the 
vine that screened the hole in the roof 
where the starling nested, and slanted a 
long green ray into the studio. 

It always found the three young painters 
at their easels. 

Of these, Raoul was an impressionist. 
His works, like the early productions of a 
Greater Artist, were without form and void. 
Irantz was more academic, expressing his 
soul in Attic draperies and Doric myths: 
and frequently, so dear are six-footers, half 
the mythology of Greece lay superimposed 
on a single canvas. Mono had no 
theories. He painted as a boy whittles a 
stick—because he loves whittling. 

Let me say at once of their work, 
there were few to praise—and none at all 
to buy. But had you seen them there, 
gay, insouciant, busy, you would never 
have guessed that it was full eighteen 
months since any of the three had earned 
a single franc by his efforts. 

But the fatissier knew ; and Sellier, the 
restaurateur, he well knew ; and Marie, the 
laundress, and some others. But they 
all, good and even great souls as they 
were, would rather have perished than 
drop one hint of the sadly lengthening 
score. That is the way at Werles, among 
the artists. When you can, you pay: it is 
a matter of honour. When you can’t, your 
wants are still supplied: that, too, is a 
matter of honour. Werles is tender to her 
artist sons. 

The barn studio was well known and, 
for its strange tenants in days gone by, 
bore the name of Noah’s Ark. To rent 
it, indeed, was to hang out the flag of a 
forlorn hope : to leave it meant irretrievable 
failure or the beginnings of success. 
Numbing cold in winter; tropic in the 


the beasts below (odour of the Nativity, 
Frantz called it), only those at the foot of 
fortune’s ladder, ascending or descending 
upon it, like the angels in Jacob’s dream, 
would care to work there. 

This morning began like a hundred 
others. They worked away with the glec 
and the ardour of children making daisy- 
chains, and with about as much marketable 
utility. At eleven Mono posted himself 
at the top of the stone staircase outside the 
great doors to watch for the postman—who 
passed, however, with a cheerful shake of 
the head that told them the Paris letter 
from the dealer on commission had yet to 
be written. 

If this brought a chill it was only for a 
moment. A disappointment that comes 
every day for a year or more ceases to bite 
deeply. Raoul swung his brush a trifle 
viciously, perhaps; Frantz offered up a 
curse and Mono a sigh. ‘Then they chose 
to forget. 

At the prime of the morning Frantz laid 
down his palette and picked up his hat. He 
made a little mystery about his errand, too, 
sufficient to tickle the curiosity of the 
others, and make them keen about his 
return. 

Mono would have liked to follow his 
example and leave the studio on concerns 
of his own, but Ra, who assumed a right 
to rule, forbade. He played truant too 
often, whole days together, did Mono. The 
riverside was alluring, no doubt, and the 
lock, the Greneuil lock, where the cool 
woodlands hang like drinking cattle over 
the stream, was picturesque ; and so was 
the lock-keeper’s ripple-haired daughter, 
and aver her, or rather Mono’s adoration 
of her, Ra shook his didactic head. Rustic 
beauty, said he, might be worked into a 
picture but not into a life; an artist is not 


summer ; always ill-lighted and redolent of a kingfisher, and so on—excellent little 
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moral, of course, but how futile when heart- 
strings are twanging in unison ! 

Mono was rather relieved when Frantz 
returned with a shout, and a queer collec- 
tion of rubbish under his arm. He laid 
his load on the floor of the studio. It 
consisted of a battered silk hat, a frieze 
overcoat in even worse condition, and a 
carriage whip minus the silver mounts. 

“Tt’s beyond belief, almost,” he re- 
marked, as he gloated over his treasures. 
“Fame and fortune, yours and mine, lie 
there. Fame, fortune, and fair wives!” 
he repeated, pointing to each of the articles 
in turn. 

Ra laughed incredulously, and, to Frantz’s 
extreme horror, made as if to kick the old 
hat about the floor. Mono stared and 
wondered, less exuberantly gifted with high 
spirits than his friends, which perhaps was 
one of the reasons why they loved him, 
and certainly the reason why they called 
him “poor” Mono. 

“To work, my Raoul,” Frantz continued, 
snatching up his brushes and dashing at 


his, so far, magnum opus, a seated Ariadne, 


or what Frantz intended for Ariadne. 
“You must finish your moonlight bit by 
Thursday, and on Thursday, by my royal 
word, you shall sell it. And Mono—oh! 
poor Mono, what a pity you’ve no style. 
Still, we stand or fall together, don’t we, 
Raoul ?” 

“Feed or starve together, you mystery 
man—at present the latter. But selling! 
That’s too tender a question to joke 
about !” 

“‘ Upon matters of such solemnity I never, 
never jest,” replied Frantz, pulling his jaws 
together like a quack at a fair ; “ but listen, 
my dear children, what your daddy has 
contrived for you. On Thursday, next 
Thursday, Martini is coming to Werles, 
Martini, the king of dealers, who buys 
pictures by the gross, and scatters com- 
missions by the score.” 

“Martini we know,” broke in Raoul, 
contemptously, not in the least impressed 
by Frantz’s bit of news; “and he came to 
Werles last year, and the year before that, 
and every year. And always he goes from 
the train to Old Mark’s, and buys a few of 
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his little nudes, and then back to the train 
again. And if he comes to Werles for the 
next hundred thousand years he will never 
go anywhere else, or buy anything else. 
We know Martini,” continued Ra with a 
touch of bitterness. “Will he go to a studio 
where three poor chaps are starving? But 
when that’s an accomplished fact, and we’re 
in our little silent tombs, then he’ll come 
and buy up the lot at a valuation. But as 
for coming here on Thursday—” and Ra 
ended up with his shoulders and the tips of 
his expressive fingers. 

“It’s that exactly,” replied Frantz con- 
fidently ; “you state the case completely, 
He won’t come here if he knows it. But 
he won’t know it until he arrives, and 
then—” and Frantz also made play with 
his finger tips. 

But Raoul was still unconvinced. “That’s 
old. All the fellows have tried it on. 
Martini isn’t to be cajoled, nor tricked, nor 
kidnapped, nor seduced. It’s very old.” 

“Listen, my sceptic; what fails with 
others never fails with me,” said Frantz 
with confidence. “He comes by the 
2.50; good old Mark has told me so. At 
the station he takes a fly—these fellows 
never walk— — ” 

“ We have to walk,” interjected Ra, with 
a ring of anarchism. 

“There is only one fly in Werles, as ) ou 
know. I have hired it, and on the box I 
sit, dressed comme ga.” Frantz slipped 
on the old overcoat, stuck the hat on his 
head, and snatching a rug from a couch, 
wrapped it round his legs, and took a seat 
in the middle of the room, the very picture 
of a crumbling cocher. 

“ Martini gets into my cab. 
here, instead of old Mark’s, 
inside—— ” 

Frantz glowed with enthusiasm. Mono 
applauded, and even Raoul smiled hope- 
fully. 

And there was silence in the studio. 
Each one built for himself a glittering 
dream. Blessed are the poor, for theirs is 
the kingdom of dreams. 

The blue Mediterranean, golden Paris, 
mystical Rome, the silence of palm trees 
and the heat of deserts, and all the 
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splendour and havoc of the East invaded 
the studio, and blotted out the whitewash 
and the cobwebs.’ Even Mono, with his 
sad want of style, had his vision, but it was 
very different from the others. 

The rest of the day was spent in taking 
stock of the canvases on hand. Raoul 
and Frantz had each in the studio several 
works which at different times had been 
hung at the Salons, besides many that had 
been rejected there, though the young 
painters thought no worse of the latter 
on that account. 

All these were now dragged from their 
dusty corners, discussed and criticised once 
more ; slight alterations were marked down, 
and suggestions for their alteration accepted 
or dubiously refused. 

Then Mono had to bring out what 
Frantz called his “little things,” and place 
them one by one on a chair before this self- 
elected hanging committee, shyly and 
apologetically. They had seen them all 
often before, but now the time was fateful 
and the verdict more than usually severe. 

Again and again the critics, in all good 
faith and_ brotherhood, shook _ their 
heads, and Mono removed his canvases 
from the chair, and wistfully turned their 
faces to the wall again. For Mono, 
indeed, possessed not the bravura style, the 
dash, the technique that Frantz and 
Raoul certainly had... Perhaps he had 
something -€lse instead, but it was some- 
thing? they could’ not appreciate or ap- 
praice. 

“Tt won’t do, Mono,” Frantz remon- 
strated kindly but firmly; “they’re 
impossible, and you know it. Even the 
drawing, now—just look at that arm!” 

“And your idea of values,” growled 
Ra from beside his pipe, “is—well— 
Chinese.” 

At the end of it all, Frantz, from the 
height of his competence, improved the 
occasion. It was not the first time, and 


the-docile Mono listened like a child. 
“T’ve told you, Mono, old man, and 
I tell you solemnly again, that if you 
don’t make an effort to improve your 
style, then in a year 
reduced 


or two you 


be! to painting stage 


will 
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fronts in provincicl theatres for a living, 
and you'll be kicked out of that by some 
pimple-faced lessee in drink and his 
pyjamas, because even he can see that you 
don’t make the bright green curtains and 
the golden tassels look real.” 

This terrible picture of the end of an 
artist drew a shudder from both his 
hearers. But the inexorable fellow con- 
tinued : 

“For your own sake—for all our sakes— 
do set to work in earnest. Stop mooning 
the days away along the riverside; stop 
philandering about the woods with that 
dainty little damsel of yours ; stop . 

Mono interrupted him with a tragic and 
appealing gesture. 

“T can’t stop!” he exclaimed, the tears 
afloat in his eyes. 

Frantz pished impatiently. 
not?” 

** We are married !” 

If Martini had suddenly appeared in 
their midst and then dropped down dead 
before buying a single picture, there could 
not have been more dumfounded con- 
sternation. Both stared at Mono as if he 
were not the same being as the moment 
before. The only*sound was the angry 
tapping of Ra’s foot on the floor. 

At last Frantz burst out reproachfully : 

“It wasn’t right—it wasn’t fair, not to 
tell us, Mono. We ought to have known. 
What made you be so secret ?” 

“T thought you would be angry with me 
if you knew,” stammered Mono, woe 
written large all over him. It was so 
unmistakably the utterance of a child in 
spirit that good-natured Frantz could not 
find in his heart to make a harsh reply. 

** But Mono has been a fool,” put in Ra, 
emphatically, and not so easily appeased ; 
“how can he expect to keep a wife and 
do that kind of thing?” and Ra pointed 
contemptuously to a canvas which Mono 
aimlessly held. “Build a swan’s nest - 
among the reeds, eh?” 

That question Mono had not yet con- 
sidered. The old triumph, youth and 
love trampling on common sense. He 
could only answer that he thought —he 
hoped——— 





“And why 
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Hoped! Were they not all hopers? Mono, utterly disconsolate, as, indeed, 
But which of them had the right to draw - he deserved to be, sank into a chair and 
a bill on hope? And—Ra was especially covered his face. 


(9 es. 
** You do me twenty-four as good as that.” 


bitter here—were they not all, perhaps, “Don’t send me away—don’t give me 

fools still to hope and still to struggle ? up,” he sobbed out, his heart torn between 
“Tt is the end,” he declared jeremiacally, love and friendship ; “I will learn what you 

“the finishing stroke to his career. Bright want—I will try—I will, indeed.” 

green curtains and golden tassels. I gave Frantz’s heart smote him. He turned to 

him one year.” his friend. 
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“Ra, what cash have you—your own, I 
mean,” for Ra was also treasurer of the 
joint exchequer. 

“ Six odd,” replied Ra, laconically. 

* And I’ve nearly five. So to-night the 
bride and bridegroom will do us the honour 
to dine with us at Sellier’s. The thing’s 
done now, Ra, and—we needn’t make the 
lad unhappy.” 

Ra growled assent, and Mono, with 
some pattings on the back, was induced 
to look forth once more on his joy-sorrow 
patchwork of a world. 

But his conscience demurred a little to 
the proposed banquet. 

“Tt is not right,” he timidly protested ; 
“‘ you—we are all too poor: it is folly to 
spend so much on us.” 

“T admit that,” said Frantz candidly ; 
“but this marriage of yours is exactly the 
sort of stupendous folly that cannot be 
otherwise celebrated. I have an eye for 
harmonies in folly.” 

So the little feast was held in a corner of 
Sellier’s balcony, and, beginning at sun- 
down, was continued under the stars. The 
bride was both pretty and charming. Mono, 
even, brightened up wonderfully for the 
occasion, and his friends had to admit 
that, whatever his artistic shortcomings, 
he had an eye for Nature. And in a bottle 
of Sellier’s dustiest vintage, which the 
sympathetic old fellow presented to them 
himself, they drank before they separated 
the jesting toast, “‘To our careers.” 

On the eventful Thursday the rejuvenated 
canvases made a dashing display on the 
walls of Noah’s Ark. Frantz’s “ Ariadne,” 
by his right as strategist and by general 
acclaim, took the place of honour on an 
easel opposite the door, where it might 
entrance Martini’s eyes as he came in, 
and the rest of the wall space was nobly 
filled. At first room was found for one of 
Mono’s bits, but he himself afterwards 
withdrew it to make way for another of 
Frantz’s six-footers, gaily remarking that 
after Martini’s visit Frantz could play the 
patron of the arts himself. 

As the hour drew near, Frantz disap- 
peared to occupy his box-seat, by favour of 
the rightful tenant, a staunch friend of the 
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trio; Mono departed from the scene of 
excitement—no need to ask whither; and 
Raoul remained in the studio to watch with 
some anxiety the outcome of the comedy. 

He need have had no fear, however. 
Frantz was quite equal to the occasion, 
and landed his big fish without a hitch, 
followed him up the stairs, whip in hand, 
and shut the door of the Ark upon him 
with a magnificent bow. 

Now Martini, though a bugbear to the 
imagination, was by no means so terrible as 
his reputation. Brusque and outspoken, he 
indeed was the complete man of business ; 
difficult of approach, as became a king in 
his calling ; incredulous of new men, for he 
had spent his years in dipping for pearls 
in a shoreless ocean of mediocrity, yet he 
was not without a strain of good nature, and 
could appreciate smartness and enterprise, 
even at his own expense. So, when he saw 
Frantz’s bow, and Raoul’s anxious and 
conciliatory smile, and knew that for once 
in his life he had been kidnapped and 
tricked, he ejaculated a harmless necessary 
execration or two, and slapping his late 
cocher on the back by way of rough com- 
pliment, he resigned himself into their 
hands without further protest. 

“T'll give you ten minutes,” he remarked, 
“but you must drive me on to Mark’s.” 

“The cab waits,” replied Frantz cheer- 
fully. 

So Martini, his hat on the back of his 
head, and his overcoat bulging in a manner 
suggestive of cheque books, began his 
examination of the assembled treasure of 
art. He walked rapidly from canvas to 
canvas, while Frantz and Ra circulated 
behind him silently, and with beating 
hearts. Here he was heard to chuckle, 
there he grunted, at another he made a 
gesture with his gloved hand. But he 
uttered nothing articulate until he had 
completed his perambulation, and stood 
once more before Ariadne, enthroned on 
the easel. 

Then he ominously fastened a loose 
button of his coat. 

“You won’t thank me for my opinion,” 
he said, loudly and cheerfully ; “ youngsters 
never do.” 
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Frantz looked at Raoul, and Raoul at 
Frantz. They didn’t want his opinion, 
they wanted his cheque. 

“But I’m going to give it,” continued 
the autocrat, not unobservant of the falling 
countenances of his hearers. ‘ You're 
young, and they’re young. Oh! So 
delicious!y green and young.” 

“They've been hung at the Salons, most 
of them,” ejaculated Frantz uneasily. 

“Of course they have,” retorted Martini 
with a laugh, “and they didn’t find a buyer 
there, did they? And, mark me, they never 
will. Not that they’re not clever, I admit, 
in their way. But what’s that? I can lay 
my hands on a hundred—like enough :a 
thousand—young fellows who can turn out 
that style of thing by the square mile,” and 
he indicated Ariadne with the point of his 
umbrella. “But I never found a single 
soul that would pay money for ’em. And 
I never shall. Nobody wants them. 
Nobody cares whether you ever paint 
another or not. Oh, you say, the public— 
I know how you young fellows talk—what 


do the public understand of Art with a big 


‘A.’ And you call them philistine and 
bourgeois and other bad names, and you 
feel comforted. But you don’t feel fed. 
And why, in. the name of all that’s edible, 
should they feed you for painting what they 
wouldn’t tell their names to look at. It’s 
the public that pays the piper, and it’s them 
who’re going to call the tune. Yes, and 
you'll have to dance to it, too. 

“ Look here,” he continued, taking out 
his watch, to see if his ten minutes were 
up, “T’ll give you a bit of sound advice. 
Go and get an old woman for a model, and 
paint one of her wrinkles, just one, with a 
bit of sympathy, a bit of imagination, and 
all your cwn cleverness, and I'll buy that 
wrinkle of you, not as a charity, but as 
a bargain. But as for all this lot—you’d 
better spend your time painting shop-fronts, 
sticking gilt letters on a crimson——-” 

His crestfallen hearers turned away ; the 
conclusion of that sentence they did not 
wish to hear: they could say that sort of 
thing themselves. But Martini was in 
going order, and cared little whether they 
listened or not. 
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“ Six-foot females in fancy dress ”—and 
he thrust forward his umbrella at the unfor- 
tunate subject of his animadversions— 
“wouldn’t sell as roofing for a pigstye.” 

As he touched the canvas it over- 
balanced, and came toppling from its place. 
Its loving possessor in vain started forward 
to arrest its fall. It struck the floor of the 
studio with a flat whaff, both epic and 
symbolic in one. So fell their confident 
hopes, and they were left contemplating 
the ruins. 

Then the painful silence was broken by 
a wrathful exclamation from the dealer. 

“You idiots! You remarkable idiots !” 

The exclamation was emphatic and the 
tone sincere. 

Martini was staring through the skeleton 
of the empty easel at the wall beyond. 
There, hitherto hidden by the despised 
charms of Ariadne, hung one of Mono’s 
little things. A tender, tremulous twilight, 
half day, half dark, wherein a slender girl, 
stooping over the margin of a stream, 
plucked from the reeds a handful of blue 
irises. The foreground was the water, and 
one of the flowers, escaping from her grasp, 
circled away down the stream. Although 
the face was dark and ill-defined, Frantz 
and Ra knew the figure well. Mono, per- 
haps for the fiftieth time, had been painting 
his wife. 

“Wasting my time showing me a pack 
of rubbish when you’ve got a gem like that 
in the place,” Martini went on, with his 
eyes fixed on the picture. “ Which of you 
mighty geniuses did that, may I ask ?” 

The pair were dumbfounded. Was it 
possible that this severe critic meant the 
praise they heard? Why, the shoulder of 
the figure—nay, the nose itself—was clean 
out of all drawing. Both of them had told 
Mono so a dozen times. Was the world 
going to turn upside down under their feet ? 

“Who did it, I say?” 

“That’s not ours,” stammered Frantz 
at length. “That’s Mono’s. He works 
with us.” 

“Perhaps you teach him, eh?” The 
accent of sarcasm was unmistakable, and 
Frantz reddened. “Can’t you see that’s 
worth all your trash ten times over?” 
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“ But the nose »” began Raoul, argu- 
mentatively, when Frantz stopped him with 
a sharp dig of his elbow and a whisper. 

“Don’t tell him about that. Perhaps 
he’s going to buy it.” 

“ Nose !” exclaimed Martini, impatiently. 
“Ts there nothing in the world but noses? 
I'll tell you it’s a picture, not a sticky 
school-of-art daub. Fetch your Mono.” 

But another idea entered Frantz’s 
bemused noddle. He stuck his hands 
deep into his pockets and looked defiant. 

“I don’t know about that. He’s a 
good little fellow, and I won’t have him 
guyed. You can say what you like to us, 
if it amuses you; but Mono — that’s 
another affair.” 

Martini said not a word, but, un- 
buttoning his coat, extracted a fat pocket- 
book, and taking out a hundred-franc note, 
handed it to Frantz. 

“Ten per cent. guarantee of good faith,” 
he said. ‘‘ Now will you fetch him?” 


This time Frantz darted away like a 
flash. The world had indeed come topsy- 


turvy, but what mattered it which of the 
three came out on top? 

When he returned with Mono he found 
Martini actually on his knees groping in 
the dust of the corners and dragging to 
light Mono’s despised pictures, gloating 
and grunting over each treasure he found, 
while Ra was taking them from his hands 
and placing them on the walls in front of 
their own. 

“ A thousand francs,” said Frantz, when 
Martini rose to his feet. -“ You'll have to 
stick to that.” 
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But Martini did not do things by halves 
or on the retail scale. 

“You do me twenty-four as, good as 
that,” he proposed to poor astonished and 
almost frightened Mono, “and I'll give 


you a thousand francs apiece for them.” 


Ra gasped, and Mono would have 
agreed to the bargain with alacrity, but 
Frantz intervened. 

“No! You won't,” he said to the dealer. 
“You'll give him a thousand for the first 
four, sixteen hundred for the next four, two 
thousand two hundred for the next four, 
and so on, progressively.” 

Martini grinfied. 

- “You're a keen one,” he said to Frantz, 
with appreciation. “I suppose that’s the 
way you pay me for my good advice? 
Well, I'll give it him, on one condition : 
that he gives up taking lessons from you. 
It'll take him two years. And now, 
Mr. Cocher, I think we'll be moving on.’ 

But Frantz had not quite finished. 

“He’s married,” he said to the dealer. 

“T’m sure I congratulate him,” Martini 
drily replied. 

“Just married.” 

“ My felicitations.” 

“ And wants to set up housekeeping, A 
hundred francs does not go far that way.” 

Martini laughed. “Thoughtful boy,” he 
said to his cocher, just a trifle ironically. 
“You should give up Art, with a big ‘ A,’ 
and turn dealer, like me.” 

All the same, he took out his cheque- 
book and made Mono a substantial advance. 

Then Frantz conducted him to his cab. 

The wonderful visit was over. 
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THE BOARD SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL FORCE 


By HUGH B. PHILPOTT 


OW that the London Board Schools 
are about to become the London 
County Schools, an inquiry into the place 
these schools have filled in the life of 
London should have some special interest. 
But such an inquiry would be very in- 
complete if it took into account nothing 
but the educational work of the schools. 
Some of the most interesting and bene- 
ficent activities of the London Board 
Schools have very little connection with 
“the Three Rs.” A child is a bundle of 
problems, and the most successful teacher 
is he who solves the greatest number of 
these problems. Nor can the teacher 
ignore those problems which lie outside 
the realm of pedagogy. No teacher, least 
of all a Board School teacher, can afford 
to say: “My business is to teach 
according to a certain syllabus, and I have 
nothing to do with my pupils’ food and 
clothes, their homes and their parents, their 
play and their holidays.” To adopt such 
an attitude would be to fling away oppor- 
tunities, to refuse the moral leadership that 
is the teacher’s highest function, to choose 
the menial rather than the kingly office. 
Many of the most difficult problems of 
School Board work arise out of the poverty 
of large numbers of the scholars. The 
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child who has come to school without 
any breakfast and who is habitually under- 
fed, appears dull and listless. When the 
eyes of his schoolfellows sparkle with delight 
at some thrilling story from history or some 
interesting chemical experiment, he is 
listlessly gazing into vacancy; he seems 
hardly able to grasp and retain a single 
item of fresh information; the starved 
brain simply cannot do its work. The 
boy who has been at work since five 
o’clock in the morning, delivering milk or 
selling newspapers, is often late at school 
in the morning and sleepy in the afternoon. 
Sometimes before afternoon school is over, 
the overtaxed machine has quite run down, 
and he has fallen asleep at his desk, and 
the teacher, knowing that he will be at 
work again in the evening, mercifully lets 
him sleep on. Poverty is a direct cause, 
too, of much irregularity and unpunctuality 
in attendance. “No boots” is a common 
excuse for absence from school, and the 
need of mothers to go out to work, leaving 
the children to look after themselves, often 
accounts for children coming to school 
dirty or late or staying away altogether. 
There is no better way of learning some- 
thing of the nature and variety of the 
problems and difficulties that confront the 
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Board School teacher than by spending an 
hour or two in one of the poorest schools. 
Let us take by way of example a school 
situated in one of the poorest parts of 
Lambeth—Johanna Street by name. Some 
of the cases which come under the 


teachers’ notice here throw a vivid light on ~ 


the ¢onditions of child life among the 
London poor. The headmaster, Mr. H. C. 
Wilkins, points out a boy who had absented 
himself from school and home for a whole 
week. It was afterwards found that he 
and another lad had been sleeping in a 
disused cistern on some demolished 
property in the neighbourhood, whence 
they sallied forth in the early morning to 
Covent Garden market and stole a few 
cauliflowers; these they sold during the 
day and bought food with the proceeds, 
returning at night to their queer and 
comfortless resting-place. This programme 
was repeated day after day, until the long 
arm of the law, in the person of a police- 
man, reached them, and their adventurous 
career was stopped. Another boy pointed 
out was one of two brothers whose mother 
had deserted them, and whose father was 
undergoing a week’s imprisonment in lieu 
of the fine he could not pay for keeping 
the youngest boy from school. The boys 
are absolutely without means of support, 
and apparently dependent for their food 
upon the kindness of a neighbour, herself 
extremely poor. 

At this school a register is kept of all 
children helped with free meals or other- 
wise, and the particulars given are melan- 
choly reading. Here are three entries, 
chosen almost at random :— 

(a) “ Father 46 weeks in hospital with 
stone in kidney; mother dropsy in leg; 
grandmother helps and landlady is kind.” 

(2) “Mother, widow, takes round oil 
to sell to cabmen. Rent 5s.; three in 
family ; bread and butter for dinner ; boy 
sells cough tablets on Saturday.” 

(¢) “Father out of work ; mother blind ; 
five in one room; meals generally bread 
or bread and butter.” 

These are only a few cases which are 
typical of hundreds to be found in all the 
poorer districts of London. It is obvious 
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that such children are heavily handicapped 
in the educational race as compared with 
the well-fed and well-cared-for children 
of happier homes. And the mere pro- 
fessional desire, which every good teacher 
has, that his class or his school shall 
compare favourably with others, might 
impel him to do something to ameliorate 
the hard condition of the children’s lives- 
And perhaps it is partly for that reason 
that teachers have been so energetic in 
promoting and assisting social and philan- 
thropic efforts in connection with their 
schools—efforts so varied and arduous 
that, as Mr. Wilkins, the headmaster at 
Johanna Street, remarked, “I might be busy 
here all day without doing any educational 
work at all.” But the strongest appeal has 
been that which silent suffering and want— 
especially in children—must always make 
to humane men and women. 

“It made my heart ache,” said Mr. 
Wilkins, “when I first came here and 
saw the white pinched faces of the boys. 
I wanted to put a beef-steak into each of 
them before I began teaching them.” And 
so he set to work to establish a fund 
which provides not beef-steaks but good 
nourishing soup throughout the winter 
months for the poorest scholars in his 
own and two neighbouring schools. Tickets 
for the dinners are not given without 
strict investigation, every effort being 
made to prevent parents who can feed 
their children being relieved of the responsi- 
bility for doing so. Only in cases where 
the children without such help would be 
suffering from absolute hunger are the 
tickets given. Yet at Johanna Street last 
winter about fifty per cent. of the children 
had to be provided with free dinners. 
When I visited the school in May the 
winter dinners had ceased, the experience 
being that the pinch of poverty is not so 
keenly felt in the summer months. Yet 
when Mr. Wilkins asked a class of about 
fifty boys if any of them had come to 
school that day without any dinner, nine 
held up their hands, and if we eliminate 
one fastidious young gentleman who could 
not eat boiled rice, there remained eight, 
or sixteen per cent. of the class, for whom 
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that day no mid-day meal had been pro- 
vided. In answer to a further question, 
more than half the class indicated that 
they had got their feet wet coming to 
school (it was a very wet day), and a glance 
at the boots showed -that there was no 
exaggeration here. 

In all parts of London during the winter 
months the beneficent work of feeding the 
hungry children goes on. The teachers 
are always active and willing helpers in the 
work, which is, of course, purely voluntary, 
and very often they are the prime movers 
and organisers. The meals given may be 
breakfasts or dinners, or both. The menu 
varies a good deal in different places; 
breakfast generally consists of bread and 
butter or bread and jam (London children 
won’t eat porridge), with tea, coffee, cocoa, 
or milk. Dinner may consist of roast 
meat and vegetables, varied by stews and 
meat puddings, or it may be a simple 
repast of buns or bread and jam, with 
cocoa ; but the meal most widely favoured 
is a good nourishing soup, with bread. The 


cost varies from a halfpenny to threepence 
a meal; probably one penny very approxi- 
mately represents the average cost of all 
the meals—breakfasts and dinners—given 


to Board School children. Such a result 
is the most striking testimony that could 
be given to the economical and careful 
administration of the various funds. It is, 
of course, only possible because practically 
the whole of the work is done by voluntary 
helpers. 

Sometimes the meals are provided on 
the school premises, sometimes on church 
or mission premises lent for the purpose. 
The greater number of the meals given are 
free, the tickets being distributed by the 
teachers after careful inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of each applicant, but in a 
considerable minority of cases the children 
pay part or the whole of the cost. 

A specially interesting and well-organised 
system of food supply is that of the East 
Lambeth Teachers’ Association, which in 
the winter of 1902-3 provided nearly 93,000 
dinners for the needy children of thirty- 
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eight South London schools. 


The fund, 


which:has now been in existence for twelve 


years, originated in this wise: Mr. W. H. 
Libby, the head master of the Board 
School at Victory Place, Walworth, 


noticing two brothers in his school who 
seemed very weak and languid, asked if 
“Yes, sir,” was the 


they were hungry. 
answer; “we 
have had noth- 
ing to eat for 
two days.” To 
test the truth 
of this state- 
ment, Mr. 
Libby sent out 
for a penny- 
worth of the 
stalest bread 
that could be 
obtained ; this 
he gave to the 
boys and they 
devoured it 
ravenously. 
Believing this 
to be no 
isolated case, 
though per- 
haps a_ speci- 
ally bad one, 
Mr. Libby en- 
listed the sym- 
pathy and help 
of his fellow 
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J. W. Horsley, M.A., and an energetic band 
of voluntary workers. Here the food for 
nearly all the participating schools is cooked 
over-night and placed in specially made 
asbestos-lined vessels, in which it will keep 
hot for twenty-four hours. In the morning 
the cans containing the hot soup or pud- 
ding, as the case may be, are despatched 
by vans to 
reach the dif- 
ferent centres 
in time for 
dinner. If re- 
quired, the 
Association 
can supply 
5,000 meals a 
day at an in- 
clusive cost of 
a penny per 
meal. 

One admir- 


able feature 
about the 
- Lambeth - sys- 
tem is that 


meals are pro- 
vided not only 
for destitute 
children __ but 
for those who 
are able and 
willing to pay 
the cost of the 


meal. Thou- 

teachers, and sands of Board 
the Scholars’ Photo by Henry Irving, Horley School chil- 
Free Meal ye cHILDREN’s COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. a Happy 4tenare unable 
Fund was PARTY OF BOARD SCHOOL CHILDREN AT LIVERPOOL [tO get a com- 
started. STREET STATION, STARTING FOR- THE COUNTRY. fortable and 
Very sub- nourishing 
stantial help was obtained from a gentle- meal at home, because their mothers 
man whose ambition it was to convert are obliged to go out to work. Such 


the world to vegetarianism, and in defer- 
ence to his views the Association still 
works on strictly vegetarian lines. The 
dinners consist of soup or pudding, and 
the preparation and distribution are car- 
ried out in a quite unique manner. The 
crypt of St. Peter’s Church, Walworth, has 
been equipped as a food supply depdt, 
and is under the management of the Rev. 





children are sent to school with a make- 
shift dinner consisting, probably, of slices 
of bread and butter, or with a few pence 
which they expend not more wisely than 
might be expected. In winter-time a 
hot dinner obtainable at school for a 
penny or twopence would be a real boon 
to many such, and not the least advantage 
of the extension of this system would be 
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that no stigma of pauperism would attach 
to the eating of a school dinner. At the 
Lambeth schools the diners do not know 
who of their number have paid the full 
cost, who part of the cost, and who have 
come in with free tickets. 

Although the School Board may not 
spend the ratepayers’ money on feeding 
the children, it has always encouraged the 
efforts of voluntary workers in this direc- 
tion. At one time the general feeling 
seemed to be that school meals ought to 
be given on a self-supporting basis. In 
1885 the Board passed a_ resolution 
authorising the use of schoolrooms for 
such meals, and two years later it resolved 
that certain new schools should be built 
with covered playgrounds specially 
adapted “so that they may be utilised, if 
necessary, for the provision of penny 
dinners.” But the work developed more 
in the direction of free than of paid 
dinners. An investigation made by a 
special committee of the Board in 1895, 
showed that during one week of February 


in that year the number of meals supplied 
to Board School children, admission to 


which was through the agency of the 
teachers—that is to say, excluding any 
meals that might be supplied by agencies 
acting independently of the schools, was 
122,605. ‘These meals were received by 
51,897 separate children, or a little more 
than ten per cent. of the children then on 
the rolls of the Board Schools. Of the 
whole number, only 656 meals were paid 
for at a penny or more, about ninety per 
cent. being quite free. The committee 
came to the conclusion that the need for 
the provision of meals to underfed children 
was being pretty well met by local effort, 
but that in some respects the organisation 
might be improved to prevent overlapping 
and the waste of charitable funds. 

A society which has been of great 
assistance in co-ordinating various local 
efforts and improving organisation, as well 
as in providing funds for the work, is the 
London Schools Dinner Association. This 
Association was founded in 1889, to work 
with existing organisations, and so secure 
more éfficient and economical administration 
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of the funds. Before making a grant to a 
local committee, the Association requires 
full particulars of the number of meals 
likely to be required, the amount of local 
subscriptions, and the methods of ad- 
ministration proposed to be adopted. It 
makes grants for a fortnight only; but 
these can be renewed if the need continues, 
and a full return is sent, showing how the 
money has been expended. The associa- 
tion, of which Mr. J. R. Diggle is chairman, 
assists denominational as well as Board 
Schools, and its grants, which, in the great 
majority of cases, are supplemented by 
sums collected locally, amounted last year 
to £2,184. There are also several other 
societies which collect and administer funds 
for feeding hungry children. 

Within the last few years a Joint Com. , 
mittee, consisting of School Board members 
and representatives of voluntary schools and 
of the various dinner funds, has been formed 
with a view to introducing further efficiency 
and uniformity into the administration of 
the funds. The Committee has sought to 
secure the establishment in every school 
where dinners are given of a sub-committee 
of a particular type, which should manage 
the work on uniform lines and furnish 
statistics to the central office. It is pro- 
bable that the Committee has done a cer- 
tain amount of good in checking careless 
or indiscriminate administration of relief, 
but having no money to spend, it does not 
appear to have become a very important 
factor in the work, and its efforts have 
sometimes met with the chilling reception 
not infrequently accorded to those who 
seek to organise the charity of others. 
Some of the local workers have argued 
that as they pay the piper they ought to 
call the tune, and have been unwilling to 
modify methods of administration which 
they consider have worked quite well. But 
with or without the aid of the Joint Com- 
mittee the work of feeding the hungry 
children is on the whole being very well 
done, and subscribers to the various funds 
need have little fear that their benefactions 
will be wastefully or unwisely administered. 

Hardly less necessary than the provision 
of food is the provision of clothes for some 
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of the children. There are some pitiable 
little objects to be seen in some of the 
Board Schools, though often the poorest 
parents make a most gallant effort to send 
their children to school looking neat and 
respectable. But even where rags and 
tatters do not arrest the eye and appeal 
for pity and help the need may be really 
very great. A pinafore may hide sad 
deficiencies, or a neat appearance may be 
obtained only by wearing midsummer gar- 
ments in the depth of winter. Especially 
in the matter of boots a little help is often 
sadly needed, and when given goes a long 
way not only towards increasing the health 
and comfort of the children but towards 
the improving of school attendance. Chil- 
dren will come to school with boots that 
_ are several degrees worse than no boots at 
all, but there comes a day when the boots 
positively fall off the feet, and then the 
children stay at home. For, to come to 
school barefoot may be recommended by 
teachers as no great hardship in summer 
weather, but public opinion among parents 
and children regards it as a degradation 
to which even a police-court summons is to 
be preferred. 

In this matter, the Barefoot Mission of 
the Ragged School Union has been a good 
friend to the Board Schools, and in many 
schools teachers are indefatigable in ob- 
taining through private channels gifts of 
clothes and boots for the most needy of 
the children. One charitable lady keeps a 
whole school in boots in return for a penny 
a week from each child.. In other schools 
there are boot clubs on a self-supporting 
basis, and savings banks for general pur- 
poses are carried on in very many schools. 

One of the pleasantest features of these 
charitable efforts is the large share which 
the children themselves take in them. 
Many of the free dinner funds obtain a 
considerable proportion of their contri- 
butions from the more comfortably circum- 
stanced children. In many schools where 
there is no need for free dinners collections 
are made on behalf of the poorer schools. 
At one school—Old Castle Street, White- 
chapel—I found a well organised benevolent 
fund entirely supported by the children 
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themselves. Weekly collections are taken, 
and the money not only supplies dinners 
for the poorest chi'dren in the school but 
goes to the relief of any special distress. 
Cases of illness or other exceptional need 
in the families of their school-fellows are 
brought to the notice of the teachers by 
the children themselves, who thus not only 
help their friends but themsclves receive 
valuable training in practical benevolence. 

Akin to the case of the underfed and 
the ill-clad is that of the overworked. 
Thousands of school children begin to 
work for wages long before they leave 
school, the girls in domestic work, the 
boys running errands, helping in barbers’ 
shops, delivering milk, selling newspapers, 
etc. And where the work is light and the 
hours are not long, there is probably no 
harm done, and the few shillings earned 
may add appreciably to the comfort of the 
family, including the youngster himself. But 
unfortunately in a great many cases the need 
or cupidity of parents and the callousness 
of employers involves the children in work 
far beyond their strength, entirely depriving 
them of recreation, and even cutting short 
the hours of sleep. 

An investigation made by the School 
Board in 1899 into the conditions of 
employment out of school hours of the 
children in 112 schools showed that more 
than 1,000 children worked 30 or more 
hours a week, while there were actually 
some who worked more than 60 hours a 
week. Many of these children would be 
‘“half-timers” at school, but even so the 
double strain of lessons and work must 
have been terribly severe. Unfortunately 
in dealing with this child slavery the 
teachers and the School Board have been 
almost powerless. Their successors will be 
in a stronger position for combating the 
evil. The Employment of Children Act, 
which came into operation on the 1st 
January, 1904, forbids the employinent of 
any child under fourteen between the hours 
of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m., and the employment 
of any child under 11 in street trading at 
any hour. It also empowers the County 
Councils to prohibit particular employments 
likely to be injurious to children, and 
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generally to regulate the hours and condi- 
tions of their labour. By a drastic use of 
its powers the London County Council may 
do much to lighten the unjust burden which 
rests on so many London children, and 
incidentally to increase the efficiency of its 
schools. 

There is also another, and a very inter- 
esting, side to what may be called the 
extra-scholastic work of the Board School. 
Apart from the relief of absolute poverty, 


A BOARD SCHOOL EVENING PARTY. 
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and other ladies and gentlemen who act as 
leaders of the revels, have come to help 
them play pleasantly and wisely. There is 
no restraint, except such as courtesy and 
good taste demand, and no lessons are 
learned, except the invaluable ones of un- 
selfishness, good temper, and fair play, 
which are acquired insensibly as the 
evening’s entertainment proceeds. 

This delightful work is carried on by the 
Children’s Happy Evening Association, an 


LISTENING TO THE PHONOGRAPH AT OLD 


CASTLE STREET SCHOOL. 


the Board School stands for a great deal of 
brightness, refinement, and real enjoyment 


for the children. During the autumn and 
winter months many of the schools become 
periodically the homes of mirth and revelry. 
Once a week, or once a fortnight, the 
children return to school in the evening 
armed with tickets, which have been dis- 
tributed by their teachers, entitling them 
to participate in what is in fact, as well as 
in name, a “ Happy Evening.” The object 
now is enjoyment pure and simple. The 
children are bent on play, and the teachers 


association of ladies and gentlemen whose 
object it is to brighten the lives of Board 
School children by providing recreative 
evenings for them in the School Board 
buildings. The Board, always willing to 
facilitate any efforts making for the welfare 
and happiness of its children, grants the 
use of the buildings without charge to the 
Association beyond the remuneration of 
the caretakers, and the Association now 
has 115 branches meeting in 83 schools, 
and providing amusement periodically for 
more than 16,000 children, 
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The movement has succeeded to a very 
great extent in enlisting the sympathy and 
practical help of members of the aristocracy. 
The Princess of Wales is the President of 
the Association, and takes a lively and 
practical interest in its welfare. The 


Countess of Jersey, who is President of 


the Council, is a very active worker, and 
among the 800 voluntary helpers are many 
ladies who are familiar figures in West- 
End drawing-rooms. ‘Ihis coming to- 


A “HAPPY EVENING ”—THE GAME OF STATUES. 


gether in sympathetic association of rich 
and poor must be numbered among the 
incidental advantages of the movement. 
One can well believe that some prejudices 
regarding the working classes have been 
dispelled in the minds of some who, week 
after week, have come amongst Board 
School children in a spirit not of patronage 
but of sympathetic helpfulness. On the 
other hand it may well be that the memory 
of kindly words and gracious deeds on the 
part of wealthy or titled helpers at “ Happy 
Evenings ” will have some little effect in 
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restraining bitterness and uncharitableness 
in the Socialistic and Labour propaganda 
of the future. 

The programme of a “ Happy Evening 
generally takes the form of a judicious 
combination of romping games in the 
school hall, with quieter occupations in the 
class-rooms. Naturally the details vary 
according to the number, tastes, and 
resourcefulness of the helpers, but a visit 
to any one branch will give us a fair idea 


» 
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Photo by Henry Irving, Horley. 


ON THE ROOF PLAYGROUND OF 
STANHOPE STREET SCHOOL. 


at least of the spirit and method of all. 
Let us take, by way of example, a school 
in the neighbourhood of Euston—Stanhope 
Street Board School. It is about half-past 
six on a Tuesday evening as we turn in at 
the playground gate. The sound of childish 
laughter guides us to the scene of the 
revels, which is the Girls’ Department, on 
the first floor. As we enter the central 
hall a merry scene is before us: a group of 
little girls holding long ribbons in their 
hands are learning a new dance’ under the 
guidance of one of the lady helpers, who 
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is herself the most sprightly dancer of the 
group ; another lady is at the piano, making 
music for the dancers. It is a pretty, 
simple dance, and the children quickly 
pick up both the movement and the tune, 
and sing as they go. In another part of 
the hall, a number of girls are busily skip- 
ping, a lady helper turning the rope ; other 
children stand or sit about the room con- 
tent, apparently, to watch their companions. 

Under the guidance of the honorary 
secretary of the branch, Miss Ada Heather- 
Bigg, we make a tour of the class-rooms. 
Miss Heather-Bigg is the apostle of “Happy 
Evenings ”: she worked hard fourteen years 
ago to establish the movement and com- 
mend it to public sympathy, and has 
worked hard ever since to make the move- 
ment successful. This happens to be the 
evening when the president of the branch, 
the Countess of Iddesleigh, is paying a visit 
of inspection, and we find the countess in 
one of the class-rooms with a little band of 
children and two great hampers of flowers, 
which she has had sent to the school, and 
is now engaged with her little helpers 
making up into bunches for distribution 
presently. 

Another class-room is occupied by a 
silent and absorbed little party (we must 
only peep at them through the glass) who 
are listening to a fairy tale: a popular 
feature this, whether with boys or girls. 
The next is a room beloved of the younger 
girls—the “doll room.” A great assort- 
ment of dolls is here, all with clothes that 
can be taken off and put on again, 
and many times during the evening the 
dolls have to submit to these processes. 
Many friends dress and presént dolls to 
the Association, and these are exhibited 
every year and make a brave show, 
but still more are wanted. The “doll 
room” is also supplied with a dolls’ house 
and a few other toys. Another fascinating 
occupation going on in this room is the 
making of paper toys: sheets containing 
the parts of the toy drawn in outline are 
supplied to the children ; these they colour 
with crayons and then cut out and fold to 
the shape of the house, horse and cart, or 
whatever the toy may be, and take the 
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completed article home as evidence of 
their prowess. The Association does not 
spend money on expensive toys; where 
these are found they are legacies from 
richer nurseries. The Princess of Wales 
frequently sends her children’s toys, and 
great is the competition among the 
children to play with the toys the young 
princes have used ; even parents share the 
excitement and come up to the schools to 
see these toys. 

There remain two other class-rooms to 
visit. One is occupied by children playing 
draughts, dominoes, lotto, and similar 
games, or threading beads to make neck- 
laces, mats, &c. The other is the painting 
room where a number of children are always 
happily engaged colouring outline pictures. 

Returning to the hall we find the scene 
has changed a little. A jumping com- 
petition is in progress, Lady Iddesleigh 
directing, for the girls take as readily as the 
boys to athletic pursuits. Then some of 
the children show us some singing games, 
“There came Three Dukes a-riding, 
“Our Shoes are made of Leather,” and 
many others—games once traditional 
amongst English children, but forgotten 
in the dull, grey life of modern cities. 
When taught at the “Happy Evenings,” 
however, they are played with as much 
gusto as of yore. It is now getting near 
bedtime for the little ones, and at a word 
from Miss Heather-Bigg, the children form 
in lines, and march slowly round the room, 
each receiving from the hands of Lady 
Iddesleigh a bunch of flowers—(our visit, 
it should be explained, is in the month of 
May, for this is one of the few specially 
energetic branches which keep open well 
into the summer). Then once more they 
march round, and receive each an orange. 
“Tell Lady Iddesleigh which you like 
best,” says Miss Heather-Bigg, “the flowers 
or the oranges.” ‘The answer is significant, 
for they are all poor children at this school. 
It comes in an unhesitating and unanimous 
shout, “the flowers.” Then with cheers for 
their kind President the children troop 
down the stairs, and the “ Happy Evening” 
is over. 

It is usual for the boys and girls to be 
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entertained on separate evenings, and on 
the boys’ evenings such stern delights as 
boxing and tug-of-war may be added to the 
programme. But some workers have taken 
the responsibility of letting the boys and 
girls play together, and I have not heard 
that any direful results have ensued. 

The attitude of teachers towards the 
movement is almost invariably friendly, if 
only because it tends to improve the school 
attendance, tickets being given as a rule 
only to children who are regular and 
punctual at school. But apart from this 
consideration many of the teachers who 
have willingly given up their time to help 
organise the evenings and amuse the chil- 
dren have found their influence thereby 
increased and a bond of affection and 
respect formed which must make the daily 
work easier and pleasanter. 

In summer time other humanising and 
brightening influences are at work in the 
Board Schools. The Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund, which exists to supply poor 
London children with holiday homes in 
country cottages, finds thousands of its young 
clients every year in the Board Schools. 
While we may dismiss as apochryphal the 
stories of London children who have never 
seen a tree or a cow, it is true that in nearly 
every Board School there are many children 
whose holiday rambles never extend beyond 
the London parks, unless perhaps once in 
a year they take part in a Sunday School 
excursion. For such children a fortnight’s 
holiday in a country village, under the care 
of kindly foster-parents, provides not only 
a great fund of health and happiness, but a 
fragrant memory for months to come. 
The help of the teachers is enlisted and 
gladly given in finding suitable cases for 
these assisted holidays (part of the cost is 
almost always paid by the parents), and 
making the preliminary arrangements ; and 
so the delights of holiday times come to 
be associated in the minds of children and 
parents with the Board School. 

The Children’s Country Holiday Fund 
was the means, during the summer of 1903, 
of providing holidays for nearly 40,000 
London children, and practically every 
village within 1oo miles of London re- 
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ceived a larger or smaller contingent. The 
method adopted is to arrange for the 


reception of children in the ~homes of 
respectable cottagers, who are paid five 
shillings a-week for each child they receive. 
But in very many cases the little visitors 
‘are the objects of a vast amount of care 
and kindness for which no payment is, or 
can be, made. 

It is, of course, only possible to speak in 
any detail of organised efforts which affect 
large numbers of Board Schools. But 
apart from these, we find on every hand 
individual instances of devices tending to 
lubricate the wheels of the scholastic 
machine, to brighten the lives of scholars, 
and enlist the interest and sympathy of 
parents. At one school, a parents’ social 
meeting is an important feature of the 
year’s work: parents are invited to the 
school to hear the children sing and recite, 
to admire their work, to make the’ per- 
sonal acquaintance of the teachers, and 
generally to feel that a genuine interest is 
being taken in the welfare and happiness 
of their children. At another school there 
is a social club for “old boys,” or it may 
be for “fold girls.” At another home 
gardening is encouraged by giving prizes 
for the best flowers or plants. At a certain 
Whitechapel school the children look for- 
ward with great eagerness to what they 
call their “annual ball.” They take tea 
together, and then enjoy an_ evening’s 
merry-making, which includes dancing 
This is a mixed school, and the boys 
comport themselves with great gallantry. 
Nearly every Board School is an informal 
employment bureau ; many schoolmasters 
receive more applications from: employers 
wanting boys than they can satisfy, and 
many a boy has had occasion to thank his 
teacher for an introduction to a good 
place, or for advice and guidance in the 
choice of employment. In connection with 
a few schools there are apprenticeship funds, 
to pay the premiums of boys seeking to 
enter a good trade. 

All these things—not to speak of count- 
less acts of kindness by individual teachers 
to individual scholars, of which no human 


record is ever made—mean the free giving 
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up on the part of the teachers of well- 
earned leisure, and in some cases of money 
they can ill afford. And there can be no 
doubt that such services to the children 
are appreciated by the parents, and add 
immensely to the teachers’ influence. In 
this respect the unselfish and high-minded 
schoolmaster or mistress has often an 
advantage over the clergyman. The 
charitable and philanthropic work of the 
clergy and ministers of the various religious 
bodies is often taken as a matter of course, 
even if it is not regarded with suspicion. 
“The parson,” so the argument runs, “is 
paid to do this sort of thing. Besides, 
what he really wants is to fill his church. 
But the schoolmaster is paid to teach; what 
he does beyond that on behalf of the 
children must be disinterested kindness.” 
And so teachers have found it possible to 
bring a real influence to bear on the homes 
of the children by virtue of the power 
which their unpaid services to the children 
have given them. The schoolmaster is 
often the business adviser of all the widows 


whose children attend his school, and it is 
to the teachers that parents often go in any 
difficulty or perplexity about their children. 

In the contemplation of the varied 


influences that radiate from the Board 
Schools, we may realise the exceeding hope- 
fulness of the work in which the teachers 
in the people’s schools are engaged. To 
watch some of the poorest of Board School 
children amidst their dismal home sur- 
roundings, in dirty narrow streets or gloomy 
“buildings,” is to realise how difficult is 
the task of raising them to the level of self- 
respecting citizenship, and introducing into 
their lives some earnest purpose and whole- 


some ambition. But to see the same 
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children at school, at the “ Happy Even- 
ings,” on the football field, off for a holiday, 
in any of the activities in which their 
teachers take a friendly and sympathetic 
lead, is to see something of the forces by 
which the task may be accomplished. The 
children—even the roughest of them—are 
wonderfully amenable to discipline, when 
it is wisely exercised, responsive to kind- 
ness, eager for human sympathy, fond of 
approbation, and willing to be led if the 
leader is one they have learned to trust. 

It would, of course, be extravagant to 
maintain that all School Board teachers 
take the highest view of their responsibilities 
and opportunities. But it may safely be 
said that the tradition of the service is 
favourable to the humanising of the schools 
and the enlarging of the teachers’ sphere 
of influence. It is the growth of this 
spirit among teachers which has been the 
chief means of making the schools the 
great social force they have undoubtedly 
become. ‘There are districts in London, 
once the despair of social reformers and 
religious workers, where the planting of a 
Board School seems almost to have re- 
generated the neighbourhood, diminishing 
lawlessness, improving the appearance and 
manners of the children, changing the 
attitude of parents towards education from 
one of hostility to one of friendliness, and 
bringing decency and order into some of 
the most degraded homes. A Board School 
now stands on the site of the old Clerkenwell 
Prison, and the gloomy underground cells 
which still remain are used for storing 
School Board material. It is a parable of 
what the work of the London School 
Board has been during these last thirty- 
three years. 
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A TALE OF THE DAYS OF NERO 


Translated from the French of Jules Lemafire by Tiburce Beaugeard 


7 ATCH and pray, for the time is 

W at hand. Strange signs and 
omens point to it, and woe to those who 
have eyes and see not! Stones of fire 
have fallen from the sky, and it has rained 
blood on Pozzuoli and Cumez. The 
heavens have remained aglow for a whole 
night, and the smoke is growing thicker 
over the Phlegrean fields. Remember 
how the Tiber overflowed its banks, how 
the tornado swept over the province of 
Campania, and the plague that followed 
last autumn, killing three thousand people 
in Rome. Remember the famine and 
the terrific earthquake that destoved half 
Pompeii, the city of luxury and debauch. 
And again, very lately, we hear how a 
woman of Suburra gave birth to a monster, 
a pig with a hawk’s head!” 

And as the speaker, Timothy, the priest, 
gesticulated and admonished, he alternately 
folded and unfolded the red mantle that 
covered his woollen tunic. The 
Christians listened, gazing ardently at 
him, or closing their eyes to concentrate 
their attention the more. They were 
mostly slaves, small tradesmen, artizans, 
and day-labourers. The meeting was held 
in one of those huge catacombs for which 
poor people gave a small contribution 
every year, and thus secured in advance a 
place of burial. The walls of the im- 
mense vault were covered with memorial 
slabs bearing‘ various inscriptions and 
designs : palms, lambs, fishes, and doves. 
Copper lamps, fixed to the stone ceiling 
with chains, shed a dim light over the 
uncovered heads of the men and the 
veiled foreheads of the women. 

The priest went on: 

“T am going to tell you of a vision God 
sent to me. I saw, rising out of the sea, a 
woman seated on a monster. The woman, 
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white 


clad in purple and covered with gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, held in her 
hand a cup filled with the wine of Impurity. 
The colour of the monster was scarlet-red : 
it had the body of a leopard, the feet of a 
bear, and the jaw of a lion. And this 
monster poured forth a torrent of blas- 
phemies against God, His Name, His 
Tabernacle, and all those who are in 
Heaven. And the people said: ‘Who is 
like unto this beast? Who dare oppose 
it?’ And they all worshipped the monster, 
with the exception of those whose names 
were writ from the beginning in the Book 
of Life of the Slaughtered Lamb. : 
But the Lord will triumph! The vile 
sorceress will be thrown back into the sea, 
and the beast hurled into the sulphurous 
pool which is burning for all eternity! 
And the Lord will build the New Jerusalem 
on earth for his chosen ones !” 

At this moment, a young girl, almost a 
child, who was seated in the last row among 
the congregation, and had been listening 
with breathless attention, asked her neigh- 
bour, an old woman, whose wizened features 
showed through the folds of the linen 
veil : 

“Tell me, if you can, kind Mammeza, 
who is the sorceress with the cup, and who 
the scarlet beast is?” 

“The symbol is easy to ‘understand, 
little Myrrha: the woman is Rome, the 
beast is Nero. But we must not say these 
things too loud.” 

Myrrha seemed to meditate; her eye- 
brows were knit together, and an expression 
of great sadness crept into her eyes. 

The mass began. Timothy, his hands 
stretched above the stone-altar on which 
were the Bread and the Wine, recited the 
prayers according to the Liturgy. Then 
the faithful pressed forward to partake of 
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the Bread and drink from the Cup. But 
Timothy sent away two men and two 
-women who were awaiting their turn near 
the holy table. 

“Our brothers and sisters, now here,” 
he said, pointing his finger at them, “ have 
sinned publicly, and therefore must per- 
form public penance. Corvinus has been 
seen in a tavern, in the company of a loose 
woman. Vulteius has attended a sacrifice 
in the Temple of A®sculapius. Materna 
was present at the games in the circus, and 
Accia has committed the sin of adultery. 
All four of them shall live for a whole 
month on bread and water only, and be 
excluded from the Communion table. I 
am ashamed and grieved to have to 
mention such deplorable sins, and inflict 
penance. The nearer we are to the Time, 
the holier it behoves the faithful to be, 
and sin, among them, is almost unpardon- 
able. Things carnal are abominable to the 


Lard ; theatres and games are the works of 
the Evil,One, and the Christian who is 
present, even in body only, at idol-worship, 


commits once again the sin of Judas. 
Woe to those who have received the Light 
and yet behave like Gentiles! The world 
is doomed; let there be nothing in 
common between us and the world, and 
let us await, in fear and trembling, the 
coming of the Judge !” 

Corvinus, Vulteius, and Materna bent 
low their heads. Accia burst into tears. 

An,old man, Bishop Callistus, who was 
seated near the altar,.rose. Though his 
brow was deeply wrinkled and his beard 
white as snow, his blue eyes were soft and 
clear as a child’s. 

He said to Timothy : 

* Let me speak to them.” 

And turning to Corvinus : 

“You, who have given scandal to your 
brethren, what have you to say?” 

Corvinus, a dark-skinned youth with a 
powerful neck, replied : 

“I have sinned, I confess. But there 
are days when the sky is so soft, and the 
sun so beautiful, that I unconsciously 
forget the mystery of the Fall and of the 
Redemption, and, in spite of myself, am 
carrieC sway by the joy of living and the 
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pleasures of the flesh. A woman passing 
by looked at and I followed her, 
almost forgetting that I had a’soul. But 
great sadness followed the sin. Then I 
spoke to this woman of the revelation of 


me 


our Lord Jesus, and even as I spoke she 


gradually loosened her arms from. round 
my neck, and finally begged me to take her, 
one day, to our meetings.” 

“What have you to say ?” asked the old 
man to the other sinner. 

Vulteius, a middle-aged man, simple and 
kind-looking, replied : 

“My brother-in-law, who is an idolater, 


wanted to offer a sacrifice to Aésculapius for 


the recovery of his wife. He entreated me 
to accompany him to the temple, and I did 
so, not daring to let anybody know I am a 
Christian, and also through the fear of being 
considered an unkind relative. Yet I firmly 
believe Aisculapius to bea demon. I must 
say, however, that the patient was cured a 
few days after the sacrifice been 
offered.” 

** And you, Materna, confess your sin.” 

Materna, a woman still in her prime, 
fair and buxom, with bright eyes which 
told of a happy disposition and belied her 
present sorrowful attitude, replied : 

‘*My husband, whom I have not yet 
succeeded in converting, begged me to 
accompany him to the circus. I refused 
at first, but he grew angry and I had to do 
his bidding, through cowardice and for the 
sake of peace, and I must confess through 
curiosity, for it was announced that the 
Emperor himself would drive a six-horse 
chariot that very day.” 

These words caused Myrrha to raise 
her head. She hoped Callistus would ask 
Materna to give a description of Nero, and 
of what she felt on seeing him. But the 
old man turned to Accia, and enquired : 

“And you, my daughter, how could 
Wi. 4 AE 
Accia, tall and lithe, was still weeping 
with her face buried in her hands. Her 
sobs shook the long folds of her veil and 
she murmured : 

*T loved him.” 

Callistus meditated for a while. 

* Are your hearts, Vulteius and Materna, 


had 
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filled with bitterness for your cowardice 
and your idle curiosity ; and yours, Corvinus 
and Accia, for your impurity?” 

The four culprits assented, and bent 
their heads, but Accia choked by her sobs, 
or, mayhap, lingering over some involuntary 
memory, answered only after the others. 

“T enjoin you, then, to pray for a whole 
week,” continued Callistus, “ twice as much 
as you usually do, and to look for every 
opportunity to help the sick and the poor. 
Go in peace and sin no more !” 

Then, as if speaking to himself : 

“ Yes, that is how He would have spoken. 
I know it for I have seen Him.” 

While Callistus spoke thus in his un- 
bounded charity; Myrrha felt the mysterious 
pain that 
disappearing. 


heart 
her 


swelled her gradually 
still 


betrayed some trouble when, the ceremony 


However, eyes 
over, Callistus came to her. 

“* May the Lord have you in His keeping, 
Myrrha,” said the old man. “ But you 
look rather sad, child ; what is the matter?” 

“Father, | have something to ask you. 
You won't scold me, will you ?” 

“TI have 
Myrrha.” 


“Well, I should like to know whether 


never done so yet, little 


Emperor Nero is aS wicked as Timothy, 


the priest, seems to believe 2?” 

“ Alas, child, I am afraid he is.” 

“Am I, then, compelled to hate him?” 

“You must not hate anybody, Myrrha; 
you must only hate sin.’ 

“Then, since the Emperor once was 
kind to my father, I am not forbidden to 
be grateful to him, am 1?” 

“OF 
Callistus. 


course you are not,” replied 
“But,” continued Myrrha, after some 
hesitation, “would it be a sin to try and 
see the Emperor?” 
The calm face of the old priest became 
suddenly harsh and severe. 
replied : 


He angrily 


“It would be a great sin, indeed, from 
this day forth, for in the name of God and 
by the authority He has given me over 
you, I forbid Myrrha. —understand 
this, once and for all—to try and see him 
whom you have mentioned.” 


you, 
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“T shall obey you,” said Myrrha. “ But 
you never spoke so harshly to me.” 

“TI did not mean to hurt you,” replied 
the old man, stroking the child’s hair. “I 
spoke thus because I love you.” 

“Then, if you really do,” said Myrrha, 
“don’t be afraid and lean on me. I am 
strong.” 

And the old man and the young girl, 
like CEdipus and Antigone of old, slowly 
walked away in the rear of the congregation. 

> * * * 

Myrrha was sixteen years old. She was 
the daughter of a woman of Gaul, who 
died in giving her birth, and of a slave 
named Styrax, a scullion in the Emperor's 
kitchen. Her childhood had been spent 
in the back gardens of the Palace of the 
the lived, and in 
the underground quarters of the Imperial 


Czesars, where slaves 
residence. 

She had grown like a delicate, humble 
flower at the granite feet of a colossus. 

She had never seen Nero. She knew 
him only through the conversation of other 
She heard them speak of his power 
and talents, of the banquets and entertain- 
ments he gave, but never of his crimes, for 


slaves. 


it would not have been safe to mention 
them; an indiscreet word on the subject 
might easily reach the Emperor's ears. 
Myrrha imagined him an extraordinary 
being, mysterious, awe-inspiring and beauti- 
ful, who lived, far above her, a triumphant 
life, almost divine. He inspired her with 
wonder and dread, and a kind of latent 
curiosity which she dared not satisfy. 

One day the Emperor was so pleased 
with a dish prepared by Styrax, that he 
had him brought into his presence and 
gave hinr his freedom on the spot, but on 
condition that he would still remain in his 
service. 

Myrrha could scarcely conceive that the 
mighty, all-powerful Nero should con- 
descend to perform a deed of kindness. 
She was filled with the deepest gratitude. 

However, Styrax, who was a simple and 
righteous man, remained sad and fearful. 
His memory incessantly conjured up the 
extraordinary scene he once witnessed : 
Nero, half naked, and looking like a 
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madman, lying on a couch in the centre 
of an immense hall resplendent with a 
thousand lights; on the floor strewn with 
roses, men and women were sleeping, 
overcome by the orgie. He dreaded, 
therefore, his newly-acquired freedom, for 


Nero was under the influence of the wine- ~ 


god when he gave it him. 

The old woman, Mammeza, took care of 
Myrrha, and gave her a home in the small 
room she occupied in the Suburra quarter. 
She taught her to embroider dresses for the 
Roman ladies. They both earned their 
living in that way. 

‘Callistus lived in the same house. He 
was over eighty years old, and had formerly 
been employed in Palestine as _toll- 
collector of a bridge on the Jordan. It 
was there he saw Jesus on several occa- 
sions with His disciples. As they were 
poor, and looked kind and simple, he used 
to let them pass without payment. He 
had hesitated, however, in believing in the 
“good news.” It was only after the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus that he had given himself 
up to Him. 

He had come to Rome with Peter, the 
Apostle, and helped him in the work of 
announcing the Gospel. And from the 
time Peter and Paul had left for Asia to 
visit the Churches, his authority had greatly 
increased among the faithful, because he 
was a very holy man, and also because he 
was now the only one left among them 
who had seen Christ. 

Whilst other priests like Timothy ruled 
somewhat harshly over their fold, and were 
bent on framing the dogmas of the new 
religion, so as to give more power to the 
Church, Callistus was lenient to sinners, 
provided they showed neither malice nor 
cruelty ; he preached only the love of God 
and men. And whenever he had to decide 
on some delicate question he would repeat, 
“Yes, that is what He would have done, 
and how He would have spoken. I know 
it, for I have seen Him.” The first time he 
met his little neighbour, Myrrha, on the 
stairs of the house in Suburra he was 
struck with her beauty and innocence. 
He spoke to her and had no need to speak 
long; the soul of Myrrha was won over 
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to Christ at once. The old man and the 
young girl understood and loved each 
other, for both were pure and charitable. 

And it was Myrrha who, every week, 
accompanied Callistus to the meeting of 
the faithful and took him back home. 

* * * ” 

Callistus and Myrrha were walking one 
day along the Via Appia, paved with large 
stones and lined with white tombs that 
were seen here and there from between 
green oak trees, yew trees, and oleanders. 
It was evening time, and in front of them 
the city with its domes, arches, and monu- 
ments was silhouetted against the violet 
sky. They walked towards the huge city 
bearing in their humble hearts the new 
thought which was about to conquer this 
mistress of the world. 

Myrrha was in a melancholy mood. 
After a while she said : 

“What has Emperor Nero done that is 
so bad?” 

“His ill-deeds, Myrrha, are such that I 
should not dare to describe them to you. 
Your imagination could not even conceive 
them.” 

ew ee 

“T shall pass over the manner in which 
he enjoys himself and the public profanation 
to which he submits his body. He is not 
satisfied with being impure, he would like 
the whole world to be so. His greatest 
pleasure is to soil everything he can. I 
cannot say more to you. Rome has been 
transformed by him into a circus, a tavern, 
a place of ill-fame.” 

“ But,” replied Myrrha, “if the Emperor 
indulges in such wickedness, is it not 
because he can do anything he likes, and 
truth cannot therefore be revealed to him? 
Who knows? He may be as bad as you 
say without being absolutely wicked and 
cruel.” 

“He whose only thought consists in 
satisfying his body is always wicked. Your 
sweetness, Myrrha, comes from your inno- 
cence. But in addition to his other sins, 
Nero poisoned his brother and caused the 
death of his wife, a kindand virtuous princess. 
He killed his tutors, Burrhus and Seneca, 
both of whom were very good men. Paul, 
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the Apostle, thought highly of Seneca, and 
had many a talk with him; he hoped to 
inspire him, one day, with the true faith. 
Nero has killed many other people through 
jealousy, cupidity, or hatred of virtue. He 
wanted to have his own mother drowned, 
and being unsuccessful in so doing, he had 
her killed by a centurion. He is not only 
the most infamous among all comedians 
and mummers, but he is also the most 
cruel murderer and executioner that ever 
lived. But what is the matter, Myrrha? 
On what are you meditating ? ” 

The large wide-open eyes of the young 
girl seemed to be gazing at some horrible 
shape which she was trying to conjure up, 
and yet was frightened to behold—she 
murmured in a low voice : 

“T think that there is no man more to 
be pitied than Emperor Nero.” 

7 * * * 

Myrrha had led until then an almost 
secluded life, having for only companions 
old Callistus and Mammeza. She had 
hitherto avoided speaking in the street with 
the neighbours or the shopkeepers. Now, 
however, when she went out either 
shopping or taking her work to a customer, 
she would mix with the crowd and listen to 
the conversation that was going on; when 
she met people she knew she would also 
question them concerning the Emperor. 

Sczvola, the barber, had a glib tongue 
and readily satisfied her curiosity. His 
shop was in the corner of the street and 
formed part of the building in which 
Myrrha lived. His trade gave him oppor- 
tunity for learning the latest news, and his 
conversation was generally but the echo of 
popular opinion. 

“Yes, that’s true. 
whispered concerning Emperor Nero. 
I have heard a lot about the death of 
Prince Britannicus. The affair looked 
suspicious. I scarcely know more than 
what is generally said on this subject. 
But what I know full well is, that whenever 
two princes quarrel about supreme power 
nothing good can be the result. As mat- 
ters stand we feel secure, at least, for the 
present. People speak also of his mother’s 
death ; well, on that point I know still less. 


Many things are 
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There is not the slightest doubt, however, 
that she was wicked and did not scruple 
to serve her husband, Emperor Claudius, 
with a dish of mushrooms which were— 
well, not quite fresh, We must not 
forget, either, that she wanted to govern 
conjointly with her son, and mix intc 
business which did not concern her. Well, 
how could that have pleased him? Let us 
be fair! As regards what happened to his 
first wife, Empress Octavia, that was very 
unfortunate for her; but people hardly 
knew her: she was never proud and never 
appeared in public. So the news of her 
death passed almost unnoticed. After all, 
the gossip I hear concerns me but little. I 
do not care for politics. The State cannot 
exist without an Emperor. They say he 
has killed many other people, but these 
were wealthy and belonged to the aris- 
tocracy, that very class that deny us every- 
thing. The Emperor, on the contrary, 
has our welfare at heart. He has enacted 
a law for the reduction of lawyer's fees. 
He wished also to repeal indirect taxation. 
But the Senate objected, and so he strikes 
at the nobility, and thus avenges us. He 
is not a bad Emperor for us to have, as 
you see.” 

“I owe my freedom to him,” Myrrha 
could not help saying. “He made my 
father a free man.” 

“You see! You see!” replied the 
barber. ‘“‘ Besides, we never had so many 
fétes, and so beautiful, too! He even 
condescends to take an active part in 
the games, to please us. Did he not, 
lately, drive a chariot himself at the 
Festival of Youth? He won the race. 

This was perhaps pre-arranged; still, we 
cannot but be grateful to him.” 

“ Did you see him ?” 

** As I see you now!” 

“ Really! What is he like?” 

“Oh, very handsome! I don’t say so 
merely because he is the Emperor, but one 
cannot help being impressed by his 
presence. Whatever people may say, I 
think he is made from stuff different from 
us. In one word, he does just what 
pleases him, and those who find fault with 
him—well, they had better go and say so 
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elsewhere than in my shop. I don’t mean 
that for you, Myrrha.” 

Myrrha grew more and more anxious. 
She entertained no doubt as regards the 
truth of what Callistus had told her, and 
which, moreover, had been confirmed, in 
many respects, by her conversation with thé 
barber. 


When she tried to conjure up a 
realistic vision of Nero’s crimes she shivered 
with horror and felt a great pity for his 
But at the same time, she was 
glad to learn that Nero was not hated by 
the people. 


victims. 


The fact of her thoughts constantly 
reverting to the Emperor created in her a 
wish, almost a craving, to see him, were it 
but once only. Any idea of breaking her 
promise to Callistus was far from her mind, 
however ; she had resolved not to go out of 
her way to see him, and was, after all, 
scarcely conscious of her own curiosity— 
a feeling of terror being uppermost in her 
mind. ‘Therefore, in going one morning to 
see her father’s old friend Menalchus, one 
of Nero’s gardeners, she had no thought of 
doing wrong. He lived at the corner of a 
long terrace, in a cottage hidden among 
trees, which could be entered without 
going through the Imperial gardens. 
Myrrha took with her a clay doll, dressed 
as a patrician lady, as a present for the 
grand-daughter of the old man, but she had 
come in truth to speak about Nero. 

She was not long, therefore, in relating 
to Menalchus what Callistus had told her, 
and enquired : 

‘Ts it true? You ought to know, for you 
have been here a long time and must have 
heard the slaves of the palace talk ?” 

Menalchus started and took Myrrha to 
the other end of the room. He looked 
carefully around him and then whispered in 
her ear : 

“Yes, it is absolutely true; and I know 
of other things more horrible still.” 

He did not notice how the young girl 
had suddenly turned pale, and added : 

“T never speak a word, for I wish to die 
in peace.” 

Then he changed the subject. 

“ Would you like to go for a walk round 
here? This is the end of the garden, the 
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farthest from the palace, and the Emperor 
never comes here—at any rate, not at this 
time of the day.” 

Myrrha accepted the invitation. Menal- 
chus went out with her and then left her, 
for he had some work to finish. 

A vast avenue bordered with giant trees 
led from the palace down to the terrace, 
where a high portico overlooked the entire 
city. In the centre of the avenue was a 
large circular lake with fountains orna- 
mented with mythological figures in bronze. 


satyrs and nymphs, were placed at regular 
intervals on each side of the walk. 

Myrrha modestly lowered her eyes before 
the nudity of the heathen deities, whose 
beauty she half dreaded to admire. And 
although she was all alone, she could not 
help feeling timid and somewhat out of 
place amid such majesty and splendour. 

A sound of voices suddenly broke upon 
her ear, and almost at the same time she 
saw a group of people, magnificently attired, 
coming towards her. 

She quickly hid herself behind a cluster 
of trees. 

They soon walked past. [rst of all the 
Emperor, leaning on the shoulder of a 
handsome, olive-skinned youth with sloe- 
black eyes and scarlet lips; then, a few 
steps behind, followed his favourites, Otho, 
Senecio, ‘Tigellinus, their features pale and 
delicate, their gait languid and graceful. 

Myrrha saw only Nero. She recognised 
him from his effigy on the coinage and 
above all by the expression of his features 
and his regal air. 

The low forehead, polished like marble, 
was framed by a short black fringe. The 
heavy dark brows overshadowed _ the 
deep-set green eyes which were charged 
with the languor of dreams. The jaw was 
massive, the chin projected. The lower 
lip was heavy and protruding. It was a 
face at once bestial and godlike. 

The gold embroidery shimmered dis- 
creetly among the folds of his white silk 
toga as he moved. The great rubies of 
his necklace gleamed on his breast like 
drops of blood and fire, and the fleshy 
white hand that rested on the shoulder of 
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the lovely dark-skinned child sparkled and 
flashed at every step, so charged was it 
with brilliants and priceless stones. 

Myrrha, ignorant child though she was, 
felt that this man was far removed from 
her, not only by his worldly condition—he 
the master of the world and she so poor, 
so obscure—but above all by the mys- 
terious depths of his mind. And she was 
struck with the great sadness of the mighty 
ruler. She was overcome by strange 
feelings. 

Tremblingly, from her humble sphere, 
she pitied him ; but it seemed to her that 
to reach him her pity must traverse the 
infinity of space. As he passed the bushes 
that concealed her, Nero spoke. He spoke 
as if to himself without turning to his 
companions. ‘This is what Myrrha heard: 

“T am weary. My power is too limited. 
I am satiated with the pleasures I can 
enjoy, and those I dream of 
realise—I, even I! 


I cannot 
I am richer than the 
ancient kings of Persia, but whatever I 
may do I cannot hold in my hands all the 
treasures of the world. I reach sometimes, 
by dint of artifice, the supremest degree of 
voluptuousness, but the same standard of 
pleasure cannot be maintained for any 
length of time. I have killed many men, 
but I cannot destroy all my enemies, for I 
do not know them all. I am the greatest 
of poets, but I am obliged to choose my 
words with effort, to count and measure 
syllables. I am the most harmonious of 


singers, but in order to conserve my lovely 
voice I am obliged to abstain from wine 
and deprive myself of my favourite dishes. 
All this is absurd and annoying; I am 
very miserable. 

“T would insult the gods if the gods 


existed. To be the greatest of men, and 
be only that! Oh, torture ! . How 
monotonous, how petty, this garden is! I 
would have vast gardens full of forests, 
rivers, mountains, and lakes, where all the 
noblest and most lovely aspects of the earth 
would be found, all the more beautiful for 
being artificial—the outcome of the all- 
powerful will of one man!” 

He had now reached the terrace under 
the marble portico, and leaning over the 
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balustrade he contemplated the sea of 
houses whose roofs stretched. far and wide 
at his feet till they were lost in the horizon. 

“How ugly this town is!” he exclaimed, 
then added: “TI will burn it!” 

* * R * 

The next day Myrrha sought Callistus’s 
humble room, and kneeling down said: 

“ Father, I have sinned deeply.” 

“That I cannot believe, my child.” 

“Alas, it is only too true! I have 
broken the promise I gave you; I have 
seen Nero.” 

The old priest trembled with surprise 
and dread. 

“Did he see you, too?” 

“No, for I was in a safe hiding-place.” 

Callistus looked reassured at this : 

“ Let us thank God!” he exclaimed. 

He asked the young girl how and when 
she saw Nero. She then gave -him the 
particulars of her meeting. 

“When you went to Menalchus’ cottage, 
did you think you would see the Em- 
peror?” 

“T think I did, but I hoped I should 
see him only by chance.” 

“Why?” 

“ TI cannot say.” 

“And when you went for a walk in the 
garden, did you know that you would see 
him ?” 

“ How could I know?” 

“At any rate, you were hoping you 
weuld ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Why, then, do you think you have 
sinned deeply?” 

“* Because I have lost my peace of mind, 
and I feel as if I had done something very 
wrong.” 

“Oh, Myrrha, how true it is, indeed, 
that we all carry in our hearts thoughts 
and feelings of which we are not even 
conscious! The purest soul may be wrapped 
in darkness! Let us pray to God that He 
may grant us the grace to know ourselves 
and to cast away anything in us that might 
displease Him! But tell me, what did 
you feel when you saw the arch-enemy of 
God ?” 


“1 dare not confess it, father! I was at 
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first dazzled by his beauty and the richness 
of his dress. . Then he began to speak, and 
though the meaning of many of his words 
escaped me, I could realise, however, that 
he was truly guilty of the crimes and 
impurities they say he committed. But I 
aiso realised that he felt very miserable.” 

“It is only just that he should feel so!” 

“I thought when I saw him—but no, 
I dare not tell you.” 

“ Nay, speak frankly, child.” 

“Well, I fancy it must be that he com- 
mitted so many crimes because he is an 
Emperor and considers the whole world 
beneath him. He would then be no 
worse, in committing these crimes, than 
other men who are less guilty.” 

“Tf that be so, Myrrha, and had you 
been born an empress, you would have 
been the most wicked of women.” 

“Oh, father, how can you say so?” 

“Ah, you see you will not admit that!” 

“But the Emperor has not heard the 
glad tidings. Perhaps he would listen if 


they were made known to him. Do you 
not think so?” 
“No, Myrrha, I do not. He has put so 


much deep and diabolical malice into all 
his actions that he has cut himself off from 
all hope of God’s grace.” 

“Yet he said one thing that would have 
pleased you, father. He said he did not 
believe in idols.” 

“Alas! I fear, child, he would be 
nearer to the true God did he believe 
in the others.” 

“But they say he pities the poor and 
he wanted to reduce the taxes.” 

“Out of vanity and desire for the 
applause of the multitude in the circus. 
His pity was a sacrilegious comedy, and 
he could not relieve the poor of Rome 
without taxing the provinces 
heavily.” 

Myrrha was lost in 
moment. 


more 


thought for a 
She remembered Nero’s words : 


“JT shall burn Rome,” but she did not 
tell Callistus, and continued as if following 
the thread of her thoughts : 

“T see he is the greatest of criminals 
—the only one, perhaps, whose damnation 
is certain. 


If he is, as you say, irrevocably 
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and remorselessly wicked, is it not heart- 
rending to think of? And if God knew he 
would be so wicked why did -he place him 
on earth?” 

“This, Myrrha, is a great mystery. God 
sent him here, no doubt, to try the virtue 
of his servants. I know nothing more.” 

* But,” murmured the young girl under 
her breath, half fearful of the audacity ot 
her thought, “it may be that Nero has no 
soul, and when he dies he will go to 
nothing. He would, in that case, be like 
a scourge, like a tempest or an earthquake. 
It cannot be that to try the endurance of 
His servants God should condemn the 
unhappy instrument of His will to eternal 
torture.” 

Callistus was so surprised that he could 
not answer. 

“ However,” continued Myrrha, “I do 
not quite understand these things. Yet . . . 
there are men and women: who love him. 
He gave my father his freedom himself. 
He is handsome and, they say, very clever. 
Is it a sin to believe that all men, whatever 
their crimes, can be saved ?” 

““No, certainly not,” replied Callistus. 

“ And would it be a sin to pray for the 
Emperor Nero, and do penance for his 
sins ?” 

“That is no sin, either, but it would be 
to no purpose, I fear.” 

“And if some one were to offer up his 
life to God for the salvation of the 
Emperor, would that be wrong ?” 

“Banish all these thoughts from your 
mind, child, I implore you. Be careful, for 
I fear there is a great deal of pride and 
vain curiosity intermingled. Be content to 
remain a modest child piously fulfilling the 
duties of your station in life as you have 
done hitherto. And promise me again, 
and more seriously than before, never more 
to seek to see the Emperor Nero. Only 
under this condition can I give you abso- 
lution.” 

“T will do as you bid, father; but since 
I have seen him, I cannot help thinking of 
him.” 


? 


* . * * 


One day Myrrha went to take some 
embroidery to a lady whose house was 
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in the outskirts of Rome. On her return 
in the evening she saw a red light in the 
sky, and as she neared the city the red 
patch grew larger. Soon the whole sky 
appeared ablaze. ‘The trees that lined her 
way were in full light, and her shadow fell 
on the pathway as. distinct and clear cut as 
in broad sunshine. Turning a corner, she 
saw Rome in flames. 

The fire had started in that part of the 
grand arena adjacent to Mount Palatine 
and Mount Ccelius, devastating the whole 
quarter with its maze of streets, its houses 
so closely joined that they resembled -one 
long pipe through which the flames sped 
fierce as in a Cyclopzean forge. They now 
surrounded Mount Palatine, which stood 
like an island in a sea of fire ; then darting 
away, they attacked successively the 
Velabrium, the Forum, and the Carine. At 
last they reached the hill on which stood 
the Imperial Palace, and then leaping forth 
in mighty fury seemed to strike the stars. 
Rivers of fire flowed down the hill to 
Suburra, and Rome was like a gigantic 
furnace in which the coals and cinders took 
the form of domes, of facades, of porticoes, 
and walls pierced with holes. 

As Myrrha passed the wall of a high 
terrace from which rose a square tower, 
she heard the voice of a singer accom- 
panying himself on the harp. 

It was a slow, sad strain in a language 
which she did not know—an elegy of 
Simonides on the burning of Troy. The 
harmonious voice, though subdued, rose 
and fell in piteous wails. 
to listen. 
this sorrow 


Myrrha paused 
But she soon perceived that 

was feigned, and that the 
singer was lost in admiration at the beauty 
of his own voice. And the song pained 
her. 

When she reached the Capena Gate she 
found a crowd of despairing poor encamped 
among the remnants of the possessions they 
had succeeded in saving from the fire. 

Many wept for the loss of parent or 
child who had been devoured by the flames. 

One man said : 

“I am sure there are three hundred, at 
least, left behind in the Esquiline quarter 
alone.” 
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* But,” said another, “we must try and 
extinguish the flames, or, at least, pull down 
the houses that are left and save the rest ot 
the town.” 

Someone answered : 

“We have tried, but there are men whc 
prevent any one from rendering assistance. 
They say they are obeying orders.” 

Then Myriha remembered the words ot 
Nero, and knew that he had fulfilled his 
threat. Surely, she thought, this crime 
surpasses all the others, this crime the 
enormity of which she herself had wit- 
nessed. And thinking thus, her heart 
swelled with compassion for the victims, 
and she prayed : 

“OQ Lord, Thou wilt open the gates ot 
Heaven to all these unhappy victims, and 
their sufferings will pass like a nightmare. 
-But he! O Lord! If there is yet time, I 
offer Thee my life, if only Thou wilt but 
take pity on him and send him a ray of 
light!” She reached Suburra by a 
circuitous route,in anxious suspense over 
the fate of Callistus and Mammza. She 
found them both safe and sound, but their 
house had been burned to the ground. 
Callistus was consoling the little groups of 
Christians wandering homeless and dis- 
consolate in the street : 

“Tet us praise God,” he said, “who 
has taken from us our «few worldly 
possessions, to which, alas! we attach too 
much importance. Our mutual distress 
gives us the chance of comforting and 
aiding our brethren and showing how much 
we love one another.” 

The Emperor ordered the temples and 
markets still standing to be thrown open 
to the homeless multitude. He also 
opened a part of his gardens to them. He 
had wooden barracks constructed to shelter 
them and food distributed. 

But this did not prevent the people from 
saying that it was Nero who had set fire to 
the town, and even that he had been heard 
singing whilst contemplating the confla- 
gration from the top of a tower. 

These rumours took Myrrha’s thoughts 
back to the singer she had heard on her 
way. But to those who so accused the 


Emperor she replied, trying even to 
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deceive herself: “If he had set fire to 
Rome, would he so zealously succour the 
victims?” And she did not perceive how 
weak was her argument. 

* * * * 

The Christians, not wishing to seek 
shelter in the temples 
of the false gods or the 
barracks erected by im- 
pious hands, took tefuge 
in the catacombs. 

Myrrha and Mam- 
mzea continued to em- 
broider for the Roman 
ladies, which enabled 
them to live and even 
to help their brethren. 

And in spite of their 
great distress many of 
the Christians rejoiced 
at the destruction of 
the unclean city. 

The sullen exaltation 
of Timothy, the priest, 
was apparent in his dis- 
courses to his flock. 

“The hand that set 
the city,” he 
exclaimed, “may be 
abominable, but it was 
the instrument of the 
will of God. For, be- 
hold, the most ancient 
of the temples of the 
have been 
swept from the face of 
the earth. Burned to 
ashes is the temple of 
the moon built by Ser- 
vius Tullius! 
is the temple 


fire to 


false gods 


Burned 
conse- 
crated to Hercules by 
King Evander! Burned 
is the temple of Jupiter 
Stator 

Romulus ! 


erected’ by 

Burned is the palace of Numa 
Pompilius and the temple of Vesta! This 
more than anything proves that we have 
reached the end of the world. For it is 
written that the world shall be destroyed 
by fire. And the end will be for us but 
the beginning—the dawn of a new life. 
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“Brother,” replied Callistus, “you are 
perhaps right, but wherefore rejoice over a 
misfortune that falls more heavily on the 
poor and humble, whom Jesus loved so 
much ?” 

At this moment some soldiers, led by a 


Myrrha before Nero. 


centurion, broke in upon the assembled 
Christians. 

“We arrest you by order of the Em- 
peror !” said the centurion. 

“Why ?” asked Callistus. 

“ Because it is you Christians who have 
burned Rome.” 
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And pointing to Timothy : 

“Do not the words of that scoundrel 
prove it?” 

Myrrha had thought that Nero’s last 
crime could not surpass itself, but now 
he had aggravated it by another that was 
even greater. 

Therefore she murmured with renewed 
ardour : 

“For him, for his salvation, O Lord, I 
offer Thee not only my life, but I will 
suffer any torture it pleases Thee to inflict 
on me.” 

* * * og 

The soldiers then seized the Christians 
and threw them into the subterranean 
dungeons of Mamertini, And Myrrha 
felt a vague joy at the thought that she 
was imprisoned by Nero’s orders, for it 
was the first time that the will of the 
almighty Czesar had a direct influence on 
her humble destiny. The melancholy, yet 
awful countenance of the Emperor rose 
before her mind more beautiful than ever, 
and she hoped she would be called to his 


presence to be interrogated. 

Often in the prison, Timothy, the priest, 
in the intervals of prayer, poured forth a 
torrent of imprecations against Nero, whom 
he never alluded to otherwise than as the 


‘“* Beast” or the “ Monster.” And though 
she knew Timothy was right, yet Myrrha 
suffered cruelly. 

But one of the prisoners suggested that 
Nero acted at the instigation of the 
Empress Poppoea, who, having embraced 
the Jewish religion, hated the disciples of 
Jesus. He related how madly the 
Emperor loved Poppoea, and how he could 
refuse her nothing. He went on to tell 
that Nero killed his first wife for her, and 
had made her a present of three thousand 
she-asses for her milk baths. 

And though the influence of Poppcea 
would lessen the crime of Nero, yet 
Myrrha sufiered even more that day. 

“Oh, that horrible Jewess!” she mur- 
mured 

* * * * * + 

The prisoners 
pro-consul, who 
if they were 


were taken before a 
simply asked them 
Christians, then ordered 
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them to be thrown to the lions in the 
arena. 

‘Will the Emperor be there?” Myrrha 
asked of one of the jailers. 

“The Emperor never misses a sight of 
that description,” replied the man. 

A great joy lit up the young girl’s trans- 
parent features ; the dark, ardent eyes, with 
their purple shadows, seemed too large for 
the pale diaphanous face, and the tiny 
mouth always parted with the light breath 
of half-uttered prayer. Her ideas now 
became confused. The thought that she 
was going to die for such a great criminal, 
and thus fulfil her vow, was sweet to her. 
But the knowledge that it was he who sent 
her to her death was hard to bear. But 
she thought, “Does not this add to my 
sufferings, and make my sacrifice all the 
more acceptable to God?” 

Then there were moments when the 
poor child trembled, when she realised 
that in spite of all she could not hate the 
Emperor. She went about as if in a 
dream, oblivious of all around her. 

The venerable Callistus watched her 
anxiously, for though she had not again 
spoken of Nero to him, yet he well knew 
she had no other thought. He asked 
himself if this abstraction was not after all 
but the outcome of a sublime charity. 
He refrained, however, from questioning 
her, fearing to disturb the tranquillity of a 
soul so sensitive. 

On the eve of the last day, after the 
evening prayer, which the condemned 
recited aloud together, Myrrha said: 

“Let us now pray for the Emperor 


9» 


Nero! 

The Christians hesitated a moment and 
the venerable Callistus thought within 
himself : 

“T was wrong; Myrrha is more saintly 
than us all.” 

And he recited aloud the prayer for the 
Emperor Nero, which the other Christians 
repeated after him. , 

And one of the jailers, who was standing 
near the door—a young Gaul, very tall and 
very fair—wept, and begged Myrrha to 
unfold to him the religion of Christ. 

The next day the prisoners were led to a 
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prison lying low under the amphitheatre 
of the arena. Through the iron bars 
Myrrha caught a glimpse of the circus, 
blazing with light, and the amphitheatre 
where senators, knights, soldiers, plebeians, 
vestals, and courtezans were seated arrayed 
in woollen hoods, fawn-coloured tunics, or 
silk manipuli. She saw the purple shadows, 
cast by the vast awning overhead, glint and 
shimmer on the garments and faces of the 
eager crowd. She saw just in front of her 
the fringed ends of the heavy drapery that 
hung from the Imperial box. On one side, 
also behind iron bars, the lions were pacing 
to and fro. 

The other prisoners were scattered in 
little groups, some prostrate in prayer, others 
taking affectionate leave of each other, while 
some, overcome by the approach of death, 
though still unshaken, sobbed and moaned 
aloud. 

Timothy and Callistus exhorted and 
comforted them. Timothy said to them: 

“Ts it not joy beyond compare to seal 
our faith with our blood, by braving the 
impotent anger of the impious one? Our 
blood will rise up against him. Again I 
say to ye—the time is at hand. What is an 
instant of suffering compared to eternal 
happiness? Coward and fool is he who 
hesitates |!” 

And Callistus’ gentle voice was heard : 

“Oh, my brothers, God have ye in His 
keeping! What, after all, is it that awaits 
you but the death of a hunter overtaken 
in a wood? We go forth to death, so 
strongly bound by our common hope that 
we shall feel neither the claw nor the teeth 
of the wild beast. And God, my brethren, 
will, with our blood, do such great things ! 
Your death will be the foundation of the 
peace and happiness of the future 
generations of mankind !” 
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Myrrha, alone and silent, stood near the 
iron bars, heedless of all around her. 

The Jestiarii now _ simultaneously 
opened the cage of the lions and the 
prison of the Christians. 

A hush fell on the assembly. 

Myrrha entered the arena first. 

She saw Nero in the Imperial box, and 
slowly and steadily she walked towards 
him. She murmured within herself: 

“He must see me. I must die near 
him, for I have offered my life to save Ais 
soul.” 

Callistus followed the young girl as 
quickly as his tottering limbs allowed. 

All the lions had now left their cage, and 
blinded with the light stood still or glided 
aimlessly with long, silent strides, their 
muzzles turned earthwards. 

Myrrha pursued her way, her eyes fixed 
on Nero. The Emperor, conversing with 
one of his companions, felt the ardent gaze, 
and turned towards her. He thought the 
young girl had come to beg for mercy, and 
he smiled cruelly. 

But she had now reached the foot of the 
dais, and still and speechless, without even 
raising her clasped hands, she continued to 
contemplate the Emperor. 

Her hair unbound, fell down her back, 
and a rent in her tunic exposed the deli- 
cate contour of her shoulder. 

The Emperor bent forward, and a quick 
flame leapt into the dull eyes of the god- 
like beast. He rose, and beckoning to 
the chief of the destiarii, gave the sign of 
pardon. 

One of the lions catching sight of 
Myrrha, crept stealthily towards her. 

Then old Callistus, who saw and under- 
stood the Emperor’s gesture, seized Myrrha 
in his lean arms and with all ‘his might 
pushed her into the jaws of the lion. 
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EEING a statement in a newspaper a 
short time ago that over one hundred 

and sixty thousand tons of fish were 
brought into Grimsby during last year, and 
being one who, for many years, has handled 
the rod with fly or bait along innumerable 
banks in this happy island, it will be 
readily understood that a desire was 
awakened to see the bulk of fish gathered 
together in one day at this famous port, 
although my enthusiasm for the piscatorial 
art has, so far, not caused me to make a 
voyage to the distant northern seas, where 
it is necessary to go to satisfy the com- 
mercial fishermen whose business it is to 
supply the markets of Great Britain with 
daily harvests drawn from the mighty deep. 
Alighting at the Grimsby Docks Station 
evidences of the trade were at once apparent, 
inasmuch as porters were busily engaged 
in loading large kits, protruding from which 
were the tails of monster cod-fish, whilst 
grouped around were sturdy fellows whose 
costumes of heavy jerseys and high-top 
boots, coupled with brick-red complexions, 
left no doubt but that they were men who 
had been made familiar for many years 
with salt breezes and healthy toil. As one 
of the veterans was leaving the station, 
enquiries elicited from him that to see “a 
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sight of fish” it was necessary to be on the 
pontoon almost at the break of day. 

Over a pot of old Lincolnshire ale he 
related many of his sea-faring experiences, 
including some thrilling escapes from a 
watery grave. On parting, he said: “Some 
says there’s not so much fish in the sea as 
there used to be, and I don’t know whether 
they’re right or wrong, but one thing’s 
certain, we’re never short at Grimsby; you 
come down to the docks in the morning 
and see.” The invitation’ was acted upon, 
and soon after daylight had appeared the 
following morning the truthfulness of the 
statement was proved, for there was exhibi- 
ted to my wondering gaze a collection of 
finny subjects, both of genus and quantity, 
to which I had previously been a stranger. 
On all sides were rows of fish consisting of 
halibut, cod, ling, plaice, conger eel, sole, 
sturgeon, skate, hake, and other kinds. 
which. my limited experience does not 
permit me to enumerate. 

My visit extended until evening, as each 
hour contributed interesting scenes and 
experiences, pictures which my poor pen is. 
attempting to describe. One after another 
until nearly breakfast time, steam trawlers 
glided into the dock and berthed alongside 
the fish market quay. Boat hands and 
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merchants’ 
men were at 
once employed 
in removing 
from 
the vessels to 
the pontoon; 
cod, halibut, 
and others of 
the large sized 
order being 
placed in neat 
rows, whilst 
plaice, 
other 
sized 
fish ‘were at once packed into boxes or kits. 

One of the reasons why “Grimsby Fish” 
is so much desired is that a large proportion 
of halibut and cod part with life only a 
few minutes before being offered for sale, 
as hundreds of them are kept alive in 
floating tanks alongside the boats until 
actually required. It is also well known 


the fish 


soles, 
and 
similar 


that every hundredweight of fish brought 
to the docks is disposed of the same day. 
Krom end to end the market presents 
pictures of activity, it being crowded with 
salesmen, buyers, labourers, and railway 
employés engaged in their several duties 
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and businesses. 
The sales are 
conducted so 
quickly _ that 
to one unac- 
quainted with 
the trade it is 
impossible to 
ascertain any 
particulars of 
prices or 
buyers. The 
auctioneer is 
the centre of, 
perhaps, a 
score of mer- 
chants who form a ring round the lot 
of fish being offered. Sharp cries, unin- 
telligible to the outsiders, are heard; the 
sale is ended, and the group passes on 
to another lot. Almost as soon as the 
sale has been effected, the buyers’. men 
atrive, pack the fish and hand it over to 
the railway company to be forwarded. 

At this stage the marvellous value of 
organization is practically exemplified, as 
although it appears impossible to arrange 
for the removal of the enormous quantity 
of boxes, kits, and basses without working 
for days, the whole lot is loaded by 
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the railway people before the evening. 
By six o'clock the pontoon has _ been 
thoroughly cleansed by a gang of men 
armed with large hose pipes, into whose 
vicinity it is unwise for the stranger to 
enter. 

The extensive docks are the property of 
the Great Central Railway Company, and 
the port of Grimsby, as also its enormous 
fish trade, owes its prosperity to that enter- 
prising company. Every requirement for 
the development of the trade has been 
recognised and met, with the result that, 
notwithstanding the immense task that is 
daily imposed upon the company to carry on 
their part of the work, it is accomplished 
without apparent difficulty. 

There are two docks devoted to the fish 
trade, and their necessity will be readily 
recognised when it is stated that nearly 500 
steam trawlers are registered at Grimsby. 
During the year 1903 these vessels landed 
into the port over 162,000 tons of fish, the 
magnitude of which may be better grasped 
by taking the average weight of a fish at, 
say, six pounds, which shows upon such 
calculation that over sixty million fish were 
despatched from this great fish port. To 
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further demonstrate the growth of the fish 
trade it may be mentioned that prior to the 
year 1854 little or no fish was sent away 
from Grimsby, and, in fact, during the 
whole of that year there were despatched 
only some 450 tons, whereas of late years 
it has been known that more than that 
quantity has been dealt with in one day by 
the Great Central Company. 

To see a large box of fish packed gives 
one the impression that it contains more 
than sufficient for the requirements of a good 
sized village, but to see box after box, kit 
after kit placed in capacious trucks makes 
one imagine that even good sized towns 
would be satisfied with such an abundant 
contribution, while all this passes into com- 
parative insignificance when one sées train 
after train leaving the docks each with 
upwards of thirty waggons, all carrying 
their full capacity. There is scarcely a 


market of any size in this country in which 
during the early hours of the morning fresh 
Grimsby fish cannot be purchased, as, 
owing to the ramifications of the Great 
Central Railway and the care bestowed by 
its officers in working this important traffic, 
Manchester, 


the London, Liverpool, 
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Sheffield, Leeds, Birmingham, and other 
important markets have their enormous 
demands supplied. Such centres distribute 
into the adjacent towns, but for others the 
supplies are forwarded direct from Grimsby ; 
and, indeed, to such an extent has the 
trade grown, it is quite safe to state 
that there is scarcely a town of import- 
ance in the Kingdom which does not 
possess a fishmonger receiving boxes or kits 
branded with the name of some well-known 
Grimsby merchant. The London markets 
have benefited considerably by the advent 
of the Great Central Railway Company 
into London as, owing to the attention 
given by that company to the trade, it is 
now no uncommon occurrence for four 
or five heavily-laden trains to leave the 
port and travel at express speed to the 
metropolis. 

The food supply of our great towns is 
indeed a question of national importance, 
as there is not only the necessity of pro- 
viding for the rich, but also for the poor, 
for the weak as for the strong, and to all 
classes fish is not only an acceptable but 
an absolutely necessary article of diet. 

It is pleasing to be able to chronicle that 
as the result of the support of the Great 
Central Company, the confidence of the 
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Grimsby fish merchants has been obtained, 
inasmuch as the latter have in many 
instances built extensive offices, formed 
engineering, shipbuilding, and other 
companies to enable them to carry on 
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satisfactorily their most important trade, 
whilst the company in turn has laid out 
millions of money, the combination making 
the biggest fishing port in the world. 
Nearly half the population of Grimsby is 
dependent on the fishing industry; it is 
therefore not surprising to find their 
interests are centred upon matters relating 
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the open-air under all conditions of 
weather. Those who go to sea know 
nature in her harshest moods and few have 
not at one time or another gone through 
mighty contests with the angry deep; 
while those whose share in the occupation 
keeps them to the land bear a heavy burden 
of daily labour in supplying the millions of 
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to that business. In leisure moments their 
steps take them to the docks, and their 
eyes ever seem directed towards the sea. 
At the call for help in times of disaster and 
tribulation, which, alas, must of necessity be 
not few, the men are never backward in 
providing for the wants of widows and 
fatherless children. 

Asa class the people engaged in this 
industry are sturdy products of hard toil in 
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our population with an important part of 
their daily food. For all the work is 
arduous, but it is performed under con- 
ditions which contribute to the develop- 
ment of character, producing a_ true 
nobility of manhood, as those who best 
know the Grimsby fishermen and the 
workers in the Grimsby docks will be the 
first to admit. Success to them and to 
their trade ! 
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A SETTLER’S START IN A NEW COLONY 


By R. BALL-ACTON 


T is now over two years since peace 
| was declared in South Africa, and 
English readers may be interested to hear 
the sorrows and joys of one of the new 
settlers. 

Two years’ trekking on foot and in the 
Mounted Infantry had given me a fair 
chance of observing the country, particularly 
the Eastern Transvaal, and a very splendid 
country it is, in spite of the dreariness the 
unappreciative tell you of. 

It was not with altogether unmixed 
feelings of satisfaction that some of us 
reflected on the return to peace soldiering. 
The unpleasantnesses of the campaign had 
been many and great. But they were soon 
forgotten, and one looked back regretfully 
on the splendid health of the open veldt, 
the excitement of the drives, and the dim, 
ever present hope of catching the enemy 
crowded, unsurrendering. 

I, at any rate, a captain in a line 
regiment, elected to remain in the country, 
and was lucky enough to find in Johannes- 
burg an honest Yorkshire man as partner 
with a thorough knowledge and experience 
of South African farming. My brother 
officers never lost an opportunity of im- 
pressing upon me the story of the young 
man fresh from home, who found the 
money, while the other fellow found the 
experience, and how at the end of a couple 
of years the other fellow had all the money, 
while he had the experience. 

We decided on the district of Barberton, 
as its climate was most suitable for the 
fruits and vegetables that we proposed to 
go in for, and appealed to the newly-formed 
Land Settlement Department for ground 
and assistance. 

They were most anxious to help us, but 
were much hampered by legal and other 
natural difficulties, and perhaps, even at 
this early stage, a little red tape. After 





considerable delay they gave us the lease 
of a patch of ground of about a hundred 
acres, which, after we had got to work, 
turned out to belong to one of Kruger’s 
old settlers. However, this was amicably 
settled by the injured owner being bought 
out, with some small compensation for his 
improvements. Among the Government’s 
conditions of lease, I may mention the 
following :— 

Planting of trees. 

Careful husbandry and fencing. 

Settlers to reside on farms for eight 
months in each year, and not to sub-let. 

Option of purchase outright at end of 
ten years. 

Government retains all minerals. 

At the back end of August, with £600, 
collected by the economy that campaigning 
makes compulsory, a looted Cape cart, a 
tent I had made, and a few implements 
that could not be obtained locally, we took 
train from Pretoria. 

Arrived at Barberton, a couple of cast 
remounts were purchased to draw the cart 
and outfit. Then, with a very firm lip 
under the scrutiny of our future neighbours, 
whose attitude at first was one of sceptical 
sympathy, we trekked the six miles out to 
Queen’s River, where the farm lay. 

To pitch the camp, inspect the ground 
and establish a seed bed, for tomatoes were 
our proposed main crop, took a very short 
time. We then began prospecting for 
labour and for draught animals. 

Swaziland lay close by, and though, 
being new-comers and not known and so 
having at first a little difficulty, we soon 
collected half-a-dozen Swazis to start with. 

These boys earn at the present time 30s. 
a month and their food which, being only 
mealies and meat once a week, adds 
another five shillings. 

But draught was more difficult. The 
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district is 3,oooft. high, about 2,oooft. 
below the high veldt, has little frost in 
winter and, being comparatively near the 
sea, about 100 miles, has a moist atmos- 
phere. 

Now all this is very conducive to 
luxuriant vegetation, and it was on this 
account that we had selected the district, 
as it would enable us to be on the 
Johannesburg market three months earlier 
than the high veldt growers, when high 
prices would naturally be obtainable. 

But, on the other hand, it made, the 
district most unhealthy for animals. 
Scarcely any horses or mules survive the 
summer season, on account of the well- 
known disease of horse sickness. So they 
were barred. 

The next thought was oxen, of which 
the Repatriation people had about 1,000 
head grazing in the hills. But before it 
had been settled how they were to be 
disposed of, they were attacked by some 
disease, the nature of which the experts 
quarrelled over, and their corpses were 
soon enriching the veldt. 

There remained the humble ass, but the 
dearth of cattle had made him so much 
appreciated that his price stood at £15 to 
420, and it takes a good many donkeys 
to equal eight oxen. 

The Land Department had promised to 
lend us donkeys, but they were reported to 
be travelling from the Cape, and seemed 
likely to spend their lives in completing 
the journey. 

However, the energetic partner refused 
to sit down and wait for them, as a good 
many of the repatriated burghers were 
doing. As soon as the irrigating furrow 
had been got up from the river, he doubled 
the number of boys, and set all hands to 
fork up the grounds. It was desperately 
slow work, but as soon as an acre was 
ready, the tomatoes were ready for plant- 
ing out. 

At last, in October, the donkeys arrived, 
and we got a team of twelve, on the system 
of five shillings for each acre ploughed. 

Anyone who has ever handled donkeys 
will know that they are rather d/ficile. The 
language Barberton expended on those 
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donkeys was worthy of an army in Flanders 
or indeed Africa or anywhere else. For 
two long days I tried to induce them to 
plough a straight furrow, and then, 
defeated, I got one Badenhorst, from the 
Burgher Camp, late of Bermuda, to try his 
hand with them. 

My conscience was smitten by the text 
about grinding the face of the poor when I 
offered him five shillings an acre ploughed. 
But the marvellous way Boers have with 
animals soon broke them in, and eventually 
they did about three-quarters of an acre 
in a day of eight hours, with no food but 
what they picked up on the veldt. 

All this time the tomatoes were coming 
along, and as soon as fresh ground was 
broken up it was immediately sown with 
cucumbers, sweet and water melons, pump- 
kins, and the ever useful mealie. ~ 

In December about ten acres were under 
cultivation, and this was about all we could 
do, as the luxuriance of weeds was phe- 
nomenal. 

This amount may seem small but, with 
South African prices, especially for early 
fruit, should, with fair luck, have set the 
farm well on its legs. 

And very fair luck we did have. Provi- 
dence kept us clear of three hail-storms 
which that season swept in streaks of 
destruction over the immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

As an instance of the havoc they cause, 
I may mention the case of a Dutch neigh- 
bour, who was visited by one of these 
storms in the night. All his fowls roosting 
outside were killed, his donkeys so 
maddened with pain that they broke out of 
their kraal, and were not found for a week, 
and his crops, including a valuable field of 
tobacco, destroyed. 

Now to speak of our misfortunes. 

An alarm of horned caterpillars, who 
devoured our .natives’ field of sweet 
potatoes, but these insects happily were 
too fastidious to touch our other crops 
and they marched off. 

In November the first summer rains 
came down heavily, and ran off the baked 
surface till most of our crops were under a 
stream of water a foot deep. 
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And besides these there was a constant 
procession of smaller disasters, such as the 
dam of the water-furrow bursting, a strike 
of the boys for higher pay, minor insect 
pests, donkeys straying and laid up for 
foals. ‘Two donkeys disappeared for good, 
and horse sickness took off the Russian 
remount. 

The mortality among animals stood us in 
good stead from one point of view. The 
carcases of the animals that died in the 
town were dragged out about a mile, and 
these, with the relics of French’s army, 
formed a regular Golgotha, whence we 
drew supplies of bone to manure the 
land. 

This proceeding, and one or two modern 
American implements, such as the subsoiler 
and hand-cultivators, rather astonished our 
Boer friends; but when they saw our 
cucumbers they came to ask for our variety 
of seeds. 

However, the gallant partner came up 
smiling after each blow, and the life on 
the whole was really very pleasant. It was 
most fascinating watching a piece of waste 
land grow under our hands. It was 
delicious bathing in the river after a hot 
and dusty day ; the air was wonderful, and 
one’s appetite for food and sleep was 
gorgeous. 

At length, in December, the tomatoes 
began to change colour, and the cucumbers 
to lengthen. 

Immediately two-hundred Madeira egg 
baskets were secured at two shillings each, 
agents arranged with in Johannesburg and 
Pretoria, and before Christmas we had fruit 
on the market. 

Lord Milner, when visiting Barberton, 
just before we arrived, had conferred a 
great boon on the farmers by securing them 
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accommodation for fruit on the daily mai} 
train to Johannesburg. This does the 
three-hundred miles in twenty-four hours, 
and brings fruit in good condition. 

Even now, although high prices were still 
prevailing (actually one shilling a pound for 
tomatoes in a country where they can be 
grown in fields) we had not attained success. 
We found the agents swindling us, so we 
sent toa fruiterer direct. But he unfortu- 
nately went wrong, and now holds out hopes 
of five shillings in the pound. Eventually 
we fixed up a scheme to sell direct, and so 
do without the middleman; but we had 
lost the full advantage of the first season 
after the war. 

February and March, the rainy season, 
proved very bad for malaria, which seems 
to have been the case all over the country, 
owing no doubt to the land being so long 
uncultivated. 

The Swazi boys were not proof against it, 
and even the indomitable partner was tem- 
porarily incapacitated. 

But, anyway, inoney was coming in, and 
thinking ] had well earned my leave, I took 
ship for “ England, home and beauty”; 
though which country to call home now I 
don’t well know. 

In conclusion, I may say that the officials” 
of the Land and Repatriation Departments 
were always most courteous and obliging , 
and, if any question arose, invariably gave 
us preference over the Boers, though they 
worked hard enough for them, in all con- 
science. 

I consider it necessary to say this in 
order to modify the conclusions that must 
often be drawn from the many sermons on 
that evil text, “It does not pay to be 
loyal.” But, as Mr. Chamberlain said, “let 
us hope we have heard the last of this.” 
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By W. L. COURTNEY 


*“* T*ROM the Scotch bard to the English 

reviewer.” So runs the pleasant little 
inscription which Mr. Andrew Lang wrote 
in a copy he gave me of his “Helen of 
Troy.” I had published something con- 
cerning this fascinating poem, which seemed 
to me to represent the culminating point 
of Mr. Andrew Lang’s poetical skill—not 
to be revived, alas! in his later years. 
When the young scholar. of Balliol and 
Fellow of Merton left the shady groves of 
Academe, and accepted what to many of 
his friends seemed the most impossible 
career for a man of his talent—that of a 
London journalist—he gradually became 
known—amongst other things—as a writer 
of dainty ballads. Easy, undiscerning criti- 
cism professed to find in him a pale, 
shadowy reflection of Swinburne or Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti; the majority of readers, 
not caring whence he derived the inspira- 
tion for his muse, appreciated the lambent 
wit and humour of his “ Ballades in Blue 
China,” his “Rhymes a la Mode,” his 
“Grass of Parnassus.” But few seemed to 
know that under his light and humorous 
touch there was a real vein of seriousness, 


or, as Mr. Lang would himself probably 


deprecate this compliment, a_ singular 
power, at all events, of uttering subtle 
fancies in cadences that were more or less 
original. There isa little early volume of 
his, “ Ballades and Lyrics of Old France,” 
published in 1872, which reveals not only 
a curious command of subtle and suggestive 
verse, but also a definite and acknowledged 
homage to old French measures, in 
imitation of Du Bellay, Ronsard, Gerard de 
Nerval, Remy Belleau and Francois Villon. 
Apart, however, from the pleasure he took 
in light, insubstantial ballads, the frothy 
exuberance of a humorous nature, we find 
in other poetic studies the true and keen 
instinct for art work, whatever may be the 
century in which Mr. Lang’s inquisitive 
mind is wandering. Sometimes it is the 
old Greek myth, as in “ Helen of Troy”; 
sometimes it is “ Aucassin and Nicolette ” ; 
sometimes, again, it is Perrault’s “‘ Popular 
Tales.” Or, once more availing himself of 
those inexhaustible stores which are to 
us the heritage of the Greek mind, he 
will join with other scholars in translating 
the “Homeric Hymns,” the “Odyssey,” 
the “Iliad”; or else, turning towards the 
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setting rays of the Hellenic sun, he will 
give us exquisite versions of ‘lheocritus, 
Bion and Moschus. Mr. Lang has not, of 
course, the philosophic meditativeness of 
Matthew Arnold, nor has he the indubitable 
inspiration of Swinburne or Rossetti; but 
his muse is quite individual and original, 
full of “native wood-notes wild,” as, for 
instance, in his well-known “Twilight on 
Tweed.’’ Amongst early memories which 
I possess is a companionship with Andrew 
Lang when we were both Fellows of Merton 
and when, in the beautiful gardens of 
Merton, the translation of the “ Odyssey ” 
was first attacked. 

But Andrew Lang as the poet is not so 
familiar to us in these later days as the 
indefatigable explorer of early folk-lore. 
The “Ballades in Blue China” was the 
little garden which Mr. Lang culvitated, the 
little garden of his own, to keep his mind 
sane when he was writing several articles 
every week for the Daily News. Some 
of these articles, by the way, were 
touched with a wayward fantasy of their 
own. In their collected form, under the 
happy title of “Lost Leaders,” they still 
afford happy proof that a man may be 
engaged in writing “ pot-boilers” and yet 
succeed in keeping his soul alive. But the 
serious study was neither poetry nor 
journalism, but folk-lore. All the origins 
of life and civilisation; all the curious 
circulation of early stories; the meaning 
of ancient religious formulz and practice ; 
the slowly acquired apparatus of thought 
by which men lift themselves from an 
animal existence into a mental life; the 
worship of dead ancestors ; the beginnings 
of the alphabet—these are the kind of 
studies in which Andrew Lang has ex- 
celled, winning many victories against 
redoubtable opponents with unfailing verve 
and humorous irony. He has broken a 
lance with Max Miiller, and certainly not 
got the worst of it ; he has argued with Dr. 
E. B. Tylor; he has had something to say 
even to the scholarly author of “The 
Golden Bough.” In this department his 
contributions have been numerous. 
“Custom and Myth” was produced in 
1884, “Myth, Ritual, and Religion,” in 
two volumes, was published in 1887, and 
both works were at once recognised as 
solid contributions to the study of primi- 
tive man, adorned with a prodigal wealth 
of felicitous illustrations. In 1888 he was 
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elected the first Gifford lecturer in St. 
Andrew’s University, and the result may 
be seen in “The Making of Religion” and 
“ Magic and Religion.” To these we have 
to add his historical researches. He is 
attracted by every form of superstition ; 
a tale of mystery has a wonderful fascina- 
tion for his mind. He will write, for 
instance, “Cock Lane and Common 
Sense” or “The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts.” And perhaps—I hope I may do 
him no wrong—he has a kind of wavering 
belief in occultism, in crystal-gazing, in all 
the curious phenomena connected with 
what, since Mr. Myers’s book, we call the 
“ sub-liminal consciousness.” On “ The 
Mystery of Mary Stuart” he has written 
much that every future historian must 
consult, while his books on “ Prince Charles 
Edward,” on “ Pickle, the Spy,” and “ The 
Companions of Pickle,” are based on 
original documents. He has not always 
been a successful biographer, witness “‘ The 
Life and Letters of Lord Iddesleigh,” but 
“The Life of J. G. Lockhart” is a sound 
and valuable piece of work. I suppose 
“The Monk of Fife” might be considered a 
notable novel, but it is hardly in novelistic 
literature that Andrew Lang excels. He is 
an extraordinarily prolific writer, so much 
so that his name is, in current literary 
chaff, supposed to stand for a syndicate; 
but I imagine that most of those who have 
known him for many years and have 
followed his career with interest and 
sympathy, go back with the keenest satis- 
faction to the graceful felicity of his poetry, 
especially when he has an ancient model 
before his eyes or is dealing with the ballads 
of Old France. His “ Ballade to Theo- 
critus in Winter ” is as characteristic as any 
other. Andrew Lang lives in the dusk and 
gloom of a_ fog-laden and_ rain-swept 
London metropolis, but his heart is else 
where. 
Ah! leave the smoke, the wealth, the roar 
Of London, and the bustling street, 
For still, by the Sicilian shore, 
The murmur of the Muse is sweet. 
Still, still, the suns of summer greet 
The mountain-grave of Heliké, 


And shepherds still their songs repeat 
Where breaks the blue Sicilian Sea. 


Mr. Andrew Lang enjoys his own villeg- 
giatura at St. Andrew’s. 
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MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED' 


By JUSTIN 


HE present year is an appropriate time 
for an appreciation of Mrs. Campbell 
Praed. The authoress of so many novels, 
illustrating widely different conditions of 
the world’s life and scenery, appears now 
to have opened up a new chapter in her 
literary career. She became first known 
to the reading world as the authoress of 
novels which pictured with remarkable 
vividness and artistic completeness the 
life of various parts of Australia—and, 
indeed, I think it would not be too much 
to say that she created modern Australia 
for the novel-reading public. She accom- 
plished for Australia something like that 
which Bret Harte achieved for the Wild 
West of America, and enabled most of us 
to realise for the first time the idea of a life 
wholly unknown to us before, although led 
by an English-speaking people. My ap- 
preciation of Mrs. Praed must at all events 
have the advantage of being not merely 
superficial or formed exclusively from the 
reading of her books. I have known 
her for more than twenty years, and 
was an intimate friend of her household 
after she and her late husband had settled 
in England. She was born in Queensland, 
Australia, and was married there to 
Campbell Mackworth Praed, a nephew 
of Winthrop Mackworth Praed, who may 
be fairly described as the most successful 
author of Vers de Societé in English litera- 
ture. Mrs. Praed is of Irish descent on 
her father’s side. Her father, Mr. Murray 
Prior, who had settled in Australia, ac- 
quired great influence and _ distinction 
there, and held high office more than 
once in the Queensland administration, 
and his father, Colonel Murray Prior, 
commanded a regiment of Hussars on the 
Field of Waterloo. 

When I first became acquainted with 
Mrs. Praed she was best known to the 
English public as the successful authoress 
of Australian romances, and I can well 
remember that I expected to find in her an 
“‘ Australian Heroine,” of what I may call 
the conventionally-accepted order. I took 
it for granted that she must be a vigorous, 
energetic, and rather effusive young woman, 
loud and rapid of speech, expressive in word 
and action of that wild and untrammelled 
life which I had come to associate with the 
descendants of the earliest settlers on the 
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shores of Australian seas. I found Mrs, 
Praed to be a young woman of fragile and 
delicate frame, speaking in sweet and 
musical tones, with a manner of the most 
exquisite refinement, and utterly unlike my 
preconceived idea of a being who had 
thrilled us with the stirring romances of 
the Queensland “stations.” I soon came 
to know that she had the nature and the 
soul of a genuine artist, that she had 
studied literature in its most various forms, 
was deeply interested in all the mysteries 
of the human heart, and had a tempera- 
ment prone to seek refuge from the 
ordinary discourses of every-day life in 
quiet half-poetic contemplation. As our 
acquaintanceship grew into friendship I 
found, however, that she could take a 
genuine interest in the active movements of 
the life that was around us, and to my great 
gratification I came to know that the study 
of our parliamentary work had a fascination 
for her. It was my good fortune to enable 
her to become a frequent visitor to the 
House of Commons, and she became well 
acquainted with the Ladies’ Gallery and the 
Terrace, and she was often a guest in the 
ladies’ dining-rooms in the House. I was 
very often a guest at her own home both 
in town and country, and she and her 
husband once were, to my great gratification, 
fellow passengers of mine in a voyage 
across the Atlantic to New York, from 
which we made several visits to scenes and 
places then new to both of them but 
familiar to me from old days. Since that 
time Mrs. Praed has been a great traveller, 
has re-visited her Australian home, has 
been in India, Ceylon, and Japan, and has 
more than once traversed the great American 
continent fromsea to sea. I had the pleasure 
of collaborating with Mrs. Praed in the 
production of three novels, and in a book 
called “The Grey River,” which described 
and descanted on many places of historical 
or picturesque charm on the banks of the 
Thames, and was profusely illustrated by 
sketches from the pencil of Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes. Of the books, however, which have 
made her literary reputation, Mrs. Praed was 
the sole author, and it is only mere justice 
to say of her that her work was of the most 
various kind, and that she seemed to have 
the faculty of discovering for herself new 
fields of romance which even those who 
knew her best might well have believed 
to be outside her artistic range. Most of 
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her early novels gave one the idea that her 
artistic capacity found its congenial and 
characteristic occupation in the newest life 
of the present, but we who knew her soon 
became convinced that her soul lived much 
in the far past, and that while she was 
entertaining her friends in her London 
house, and attending “first nights” at the 
theatres, and working at novels about 
Australia and narratives of her own 
“ Australian Girlhood,” her mind was 
dwelling much on the records which are 
left to us of the days when Rome was yet 
an Empire. She was always, too, a deeply 
interested student of those stages of human 
development which are yet but as mysteries 
to us, and she contemplated the problem 
of humanity’s possible pre-existence in far- 
distant periods of human growth as an in- 
spiring subject for the worker in romance. 
This is the field .of study from which 
grew up her latest novel, “ Nyria,” a story 
cast in the days of Domitian, and the prin- 
cipal scenes of which are laid i in the Rome 
of the decline.and fall. One of Mrs. 
Praed’s previous novels, “As a Watch in 
the Night,”. had, indeed, already given to 
her readers. a foretaste of this growing 
tendency, but that tendency has more 
fully and clearly made itself manifest in 
the newest production of her pen, the 
novel which: I have already named. 
While I am writing this article the novel, 
“‘Nyria,” is still unpublished, but I 
have had some opportunity of becoming 
, acquainted with it, and I can say that it 
impressed me deeply by the vivid reality 
, with which it enters into, describes and 
illuminates the life of those far-distant 
days. Now, I can quite understand that 
a careful and intellectual student might, 
, from the materials preserved for us in the 
later literature of Imperial Rome, contrive 
to bring out a literally accurate description 
of the daily life going on in the palaces 
and ordinary dwelling-houses of that era. 
There are books enough still preserved to 
supply the student with ample information 
for the accomplishment of such a task. 
But Mrs. Praed’s book seems alive from 
first to last. Its men and women are 
living figures, and the ways and habits of 
Domitian’s Court, even when they, are 
most strange to all our modern ideas, are 
made to seem in these animated chapters 
as real and as natural to us as if we had 
been personally familiar with the society 
which they illustrate. I shall be much 
surprised indeed if the reading world does 
mot find in the sparkling pages of Mrs. 
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Praed's forthcoming novel something like 
a living restoration of that dead past. 
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A DAY ’TWIXT SUMMER AND WINTER 


By T. R. HODGES 


Illustrated from Photographs taken by the Author. 


SUMMER wet beyond any within 

the recollection of the younger gener- 
ation —if, indeed, such a succession of days 
and weeks and months of almost incessant 
rain and chilling wind could rightly bear 
the appellation “‘ Summer ”—had but passed 
away, and in the latter days of Sep- 
tember, as if ashamed of summer’s sorry 
treatment of the earth, Autumn was vouch- 
safing some days of brief sunshine and 
kindly warmth to hearten her before she 
passed to her long winter sleep—sunshine 
ushered in by veiling mists drawn from the 
sodden earth by previous days of shine, 
and going out in nights dank with the 
death dew of the expiring year. 

’Twas on such a day as this, determined 
to snatch yet one more hour of sun and birds 
and flowers from the fast-approaching time 
of dreary winter, that I started forth, before 
the earliest milkman had begun his round, 
from a small Midland town of world-wide 
fame, with wheels in lieu of wings to speed 
me, my way bent towards the Cotswold 
Hills to the southward, knowing that there, 
if anywhere, I should find a remnant of 
summer lingering in the great rolling Downs 
and open sky that canopies them. 

Grateful as the elms of Warwickshire are 
in summer-heat, in Autumn their mist- 
distorted forms at times oppress and weigh 
one down, engendering a great longing to 
get above their tops and stand on the free, 
open hills, with nought above one but the 
unencumbered sky. 

Once fairly started, I found myself and 
the outside world enshrouded in a thick 
grey-white atmosphere of fog, striking cold 
and wet as the bottom of a well. In spite 
of depressing surroundings, the starlings are 
holding forth vociferously in the elms; on 
a gate-post by the railway crossing sits a 
bonny cock blackbird, alert, eagerly 
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expectant of the early worm, the proverbial 
reward due to his early rising; beyond the 
railway, out in the open country, hustling 
hordes of greedy sparrows and busy bust- 
ling finches dash in and out of the low-cut 
hedgerow which separates the now harvested 
cornfields from the highway. In the fog 
I cannot distinguish of what species the 
finches are, beyond that once I catch a 
glimpse of a bullfinch’s white rump. 
Beneath the hedge the roadside grass is 
borne down and lies almost flat under its 
burden of dew, and only a forlorn bloom of 
yarrow, sturdy dandelion clock or extra 
strong bent stands solitary and erect. 

I pass a lone swallow sitting on the 
telegraph wire preening her poor little damp 
body, and as I look up and advise her a 
speedy journey to the sunny south a green 
woodpecker, with hoarse laugh and stooping 
flight, dips across the road to vanish imme- 
diately in the white sea of fog. 

Next I see a pair of pied wagtails, 
alternately running and flying down the 
road, scarce twenty yards in front of me. 
As I admire their graceful, dainty move- 
ments I hear a muffled whir-r-r, and a bird, 
big as a pheasant in the fog, flies imme 
diately over my head, and, like the wood- 
pecker, it, too, swiftly vanishes from sight, 
swallowed up in the fog. It is a magpie, 
and catching sight of me it utters a warning 
kr-kr-krack to an unseen companion, who 
from out the fog responds in like terms. 

There is a belief, common in the country, 
that to see one magpie and no more fore- 
bodes ill-luck to the person seeing it, and 
in this country-side when an individual of 
the old school sees a solitary magpie he 
either spits at it or “heaves his beaver,” 
which, being interpreted, means raises his 
hat to it—the former action bespeaking 
a contemptuous attitude of mind and a 
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disregard of the warning of approaching ill 
given by the bird; the latter being, on the 
other hand, an act of propitiation to the 
evil genius of the bird. An old gentleman 
of my acquaintance, however, goes through 
both ceremonies when he chances upon 
this handsome bird in the singular number, 
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a chance which he deems of evil import, 
and to my argument that the two acts 
must surely nullify each other—the second 
destroying the virtue of the first—he 
solemnly replies that “with them birds ’tis 
best to be on the safe side,” and declines 
to pursue the conversation further. 

Soon several more magpies cross with 
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the same warning cry before me, and all 
possible fears of ill luck to come are thus 
effectiv. ly banished. 

I am now nearing the hills ; the road is 
rougher, its side strips wider and covered 
with coarser growth, brambles and great 
thistles with abundant down, now wet and 


SOMBRE FIRS. 


draggled, but the whole made beautiful by 
multitudes of cobwebs of fairy texture woven 
in and out and round about their straggling 
runners and tall stems. These snares owe 
their exceeding and transient beauty to the 
fact that they are steeped in dew, which 
clings in tiniest drops on all their strands, 
till these innumerable cobwebs resemble 
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little handkerchiefs of finest muslin strewn 
about. At a distance these cobwebs 
appear horizontal and three or more sided, 
according to the number of their main guy 
threads, but a closer examination discloses 
the fact that in reality though the main web 
is horizontal yet both above and below, 
more particularly above, there is a very 
maze of moisture-threaded spider-silk of 
finest quality. 

A sudden turnin my upward road shows 
me over the hedge a field of cut but un- 
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know, is but the earnest of a sunny day, 
and in that knowledge I am serenely 
happy. 

A passing breath of air shakes the elms, 
here, half way up the hills, of shorter 
stature than down in the more fertile valley, 
and sets them trembling with a shivering 
sob. They shed great splashing drops— 
tears for the time, so close at hand, of 
their approaching nakedness, when no 
kindly cloak of leafy-green shall shield 
them from the biting winter blast. 


THE ALL BUT EMPTY SUNDAY STREET. 


harvested beans. Black and repellent they 
look in the now thinning fog. The wet 
season has made the harvest some month or 
six weeks later than usual. 

I greet a rural postman, all huddled 
together in a much-worn cart behind a sorry 
horse, with a cheery “Good morning.” 
He barely responds, passing on his way 
with a look of grieved surprise, or so it 
seems to me, upon his face as if wondering 
in his own mind how any reasonable mortal 
can find cause for cheeriness in such a 
melancholy atmosphere; but the fog, I 


The movement in the air rouses into 
fuller wakefulness the day, which has as yet 
but yawned and turned uneasily, reluctant 
to leave the couch of night. The sun, 
like an incandescent disc, shows brightly 
through the dispersing fog. Once I catch 
sight of a small patch of blue through a 
momentary rift in the veiling vapours. A 
woodpigeon calls “coo-coo”; a merry 
flight of long-tail-tits, called by the 
boys, “ mumruffins,” jerks from tree to 
tree down the hedgerow with a “siz, siz, 
siz” to one another, and a long way off, 
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from a hedge running at right angles to the 
road, I hear the thin pipe of a bullfinch. 
The sparrows seem more self-contained, and 
converse in more hopeful tones than they 
did an hour ago, whilst over the elm tops 
the rooks are wheeling and noisily dis- 
cussing the prospects of the day now 
bursting on them. 

But presently this awakening breeze 
dies away with as little warning as it arose. 
An ominous stillness and gathering dark- 
ness pervade the air now almost clear of 
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whilst set deep in the grass the ever watching 
eye of the sleepless eyebright looks bravely 
forth. But as the brightest gem of this 
jewelled bank I espy under, and set in 
brilliant contrast to, a background of rich 
ochraceous rock of oolite, a mass of pure 
white campion flowers, giving a greater 
pleasure now than in the days of summer, 
because so unexpected—a second blossom- 
ing of richest value because so soon to 
perish. 

Before I reach the top of the ascent, 





THE ENCIRCLING MOUND AND FOSSE AT AVEBURY. 


vapour. Slowly I walk up the last, long 
hill, which shall gain me the open Downs. 
On my right I pass a field, bounded by 
stone walls, in which wheat is standing in 
shocks still uncarried. Then the road 
runs in a cutting, and the high banks on 
either side are sprinkled with late blossoms 
of pale scabious, yarrow, great dark knap- 
weed, hawkweed, these as yet asleep, their 
yellow petals tightly gathered together in a 
point like the hairs of a wet brush, red 
clover, and here and there an occasional 
head of the great nodding purple thistle, 


a cold, steady wind suddenly springs up out 
of the north-west, driving before it the 
vapours, reluctant to be vanquished, but at 
the same time bringing with it an increase in 
the blackness of the sky. A brown butter- 
fly, haply the last of its race is borne 
helpless and unresisting before the chill 
blast across the road, and disappears over 
the brow of the bank into the outer gloom. 

At length, breasting the hill, I attain the 
comparatively level plateau of the Cotswold 
Downs. The wind blows keener and 
stronger ; great round leaves of the lime— 
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first leaves of all to fall—bowl on their edges 
slantwise across the road, here broad and 
spacious as befits the approach to one of 
the wide-set stone-built towns of the great 
Downs, where all things, following Nature’s 
example, should be on a liberal scale. 

In a few minutes I am through the little 
town, and as I fly along before the gale I 
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I look up and around;I do not see the 
gallant singer, but over to the east I see, 
what doubtless he also has in view, a 
rounded shoulder of the Downs lit up by a 
gleam of watery sunshine. ‘The wind shifts 
to a point just east of north, becomes less 
violent and less cold, and in a few short 
minutes the black clouds are rolling and 





THE STANDING STONES OF AVEBURY. 


bethink me of my friend the postman, and 
wonder whether after all he may not have 
the laugh of me over the weather. 

Darker it grows and darker, till the only 
thing blacker than the sky is a group of 
sombre firs by the road side. The lightest 
object in the landscape is the lime-white 
road stretching on in front of me; then 
unexpectedly I hear the trill of a skylark 
falling down to me from out the blackness. 





tumbling in great solid masses away to 
the south-west, there to vanish over the 
edge of the horizon, and as I drop—ten 
miles from where I first attained the hills— 
down into a valley of the Downs, the sun 
flashes out over all the yellow earth, from 
which another year’s harvest has but just 
been gathered in, and high in heaven many 
a skylark is singing a joyous welcome to 
another day of sunshine. My white vapour 
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shrouded dawn has not, after all, belied 
me; a glorious day of life-giving light finds 
triumphant birth from amidst the dark 
clouds of a wintry morn. 

Straggling away in a single broad street 
ascending the opposite slope of the valley 
is a town, one of the most old-world of 
many such in this Down county; and of 
this old sleepy town the chiefest glory is 
its church. 

I enter this church and sit down to rest 
awhile. (It is about the time of morning 
service, and for this I stay. It is a service 
of thanksgiving for the harvest just gathered 
in from the bare fields I have been passing 
through. The time of the sermon comes, 
and sitting in a spot too far from the 
preacher to hear his words without making 
a conscious effort, my thoughts, wandering 
far away from the present service, with a 
start return to contrast its glad. peaceful- 
ness with certain stern happenings that took 
place within these walls some two centuries 
and a half ago. 

In this town, then a place of worth and 
importance, Cromwell ran to earth certain 
dissentients from his iron rule, and here in 
this church, grand in the massive Norman 
work of its tower, rich in its lavish carven 
work of shrine and tomb, its pulpit re- 
splendent in crimson and blue and gold, 
imprisoned them, man and horse, and later, 
against the churchyard wall, shot some 
three of their number as a solemn warning 
to their fellows ; “mercifully” sparing the 
rest of thé mutineers, who from the church 
leads beheld the “sad spectacle.” 

Though these events happened so long 
ago are they not very real to this day? Can 
you not see, rusty and thin, one of the very 
chains with which the horses were secured, 
held to the inner wall of a side aisle by a 
staple driven in between two tombs? 

Marshalled down the wall of this aisle 
are seven tombs, all similar, ranging in date 
from 1568 to 1890, and in the lozenges 
carved on the front of the more ancient 
of them are the words, in thin cramped 
capital letters, “‘ I know that my Redeemer 
lyveth, and that I shal rise in the last 
daye.” Strange it is to reflect that from the 


stones bearing these sacred words horses 
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have fed as from a common manger. One 
wonders by how many of the “sad and 
heavy-hearted prisoners,” daily expecting 
death, these words of hope were read 
and taken to heart. Did they bring 
comfort to any of the poor souls shot 
to death against the churchyard wall 
without ? 

In this wall are yet to be seen pitted 
marks where such of the bullets as missed 
their human billets struck, and in one or 
two instances found lodgment. This bullet- 
scarred wall forms, though mute, an eloquent 
witness to the stern doings of those Puritan 
days. 

On the lead lining of the font is pecked, 
as with the point of a jack-knife or a 
dagger, in rude characters, built up of 
many small cuneiform marks, the legend, 
“Anthony Sedley, 1649,- Prisner.” Few 
words, but conjuring up strange scenes of 
bygone days. 

Service ended, I linger in the church till 
the last member of the congregation has 
left, then I, too, pass into the quiet church- 
yard, hard by which flows the river, its 
waters green with the greenness of jade 
stone, and with that stone’s semi-trans- 
parency. By a short by-passage I gain the 
all but empty Sunday Street, broad and 
sunny and calm, its old stone houses with 
their stone slab roofs pearly grey in the 
sunshine, the vista at the end of the street 
closed in by a yellow stubble, shining 
whitely up on the Down side. Nearer to 
me in the valley, but across the river, stand 
some gigantic elms, throwing a tracery of 
olive-green across this distant stubble on 
the higher ground beyond, and over all 
broods a serene sky of intensest blue. 

For many minutes I stand drinking in 
the wondrous colours in earth and sky, then 
face about to the South again, and climb 
the steep white street, to win once more 
the freedom of the Downs. At the level I 
mount my wheel, and on a favouring breeze, 
under a fair sky, slip noiselessly past the 
folded sheep and close-cut stubbles, where 
busy flocks of fraternising rooks and star- 
lings are feeding on the grubs which they 
could not reach when the corn was 
standing. Gradually the scene changes ; 
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ulmost imperceptibly the road falls away 
to the south, and the bare Downs give 
place to a small forest of oak trees, to 
which succeeds a stretch of green, park-like 
land, thickly studded with fine timber, be- 
neath whose shade tiny hamlets snugly 
shelter, and soon I find myself in the fertile 
valley of the Thames. I cross, first, one of 
its tributaries, and in a few miles’ space the 
infant Thames itself, both crystal clear; 
and this one would expect, for both streams 
have their origin in rocks composed of 
lime. 

On through restful, one-streeted towns I 
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centuries ago, the greatest of the so-called 
Druidical circles in this country. 

Of all these groups of upright stones, 
Stonehenge, is no doubt to a casual 
observer the most striking, but the ruins 
at Avebury are those of a vastly more 
stupendous group, and to realise this the 
person seeking to gain a true idea of the 
former aspect of the place should mount 
the highest remaining portion of the earthen 
mound, which, like a rampart, surrounds. 
the village; gazing from the top he yet 
may trace the plan of this encircling mound, 
though it is broken through and levelled im 





SILBURY HILL. 


ride—in one market-place still stand the 
ancient stocks—till for the last time I dis- 
mount by reason of the steepness of the 
way, and walking up a zig-zag road, I finally 
gain the north-western edge of one of the 
Wiltshire Downs; the chalk county yields 
a wilder, freer prospect than even the Cots- 
wolds afford. 

Five miles more and enquiry from a 
countryman of cheerful countenance 
elicits the information that Avebury, “the 
village where the ruins be,” is only one 
mile further on. This is the goal of my 
day’s journeying. 

Truly may Avebury be called a village 
where the ruins are, for it is actually built 
within a few scattered remains of what was, 


many places. It is nearly a mile round, 
and still on one side some forty feet high ; 
within is a deep fosse—had the place been 
a stronghold this fosse would have been. 
without the mound—and immediately 
beyond this, on the edge of the enclosed! 
area, stood a circle of, so we are told, a 
hundred mighty stones. Within this circle- 
were two others, side by side, each again. 
having within it other stones yet more- 
gigantic. In all, over 650 stones are: 
supposed to have been used in the con- 
struction of this arrangement of circles, and 
the stone-bounded approaches to them. 

Of all these hundreds of stones, scarcely 
a score now remain standing, and about am 
equal number lie prostrate and _partially- 
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buried in the green fields. But what, you 
ask, has become of the rest of these great 
stones, some weighing sixty tons and more? 
How have they vanished? Where have 
they gone? Ask the village, that to-day 
stands within the few remaining stones 
that, solitary and wide apart, jut out of the 
turf as do the last scattered stumps from 
an old crone’s jaw; ask the walls that 
bound the roadsides ; ask the very roads 
themselves. Could they but speak, they 
would tell you of what material they are 
built and founded. The inhabitants of 
Avebury, most likely originally attracted to 
the spot by the abundance of good building 
material, have from time to time removed 
and broken the stones up, using their frag- 
ments in the construction of their houses, 
walls, and roads; and if they considered 
the matter at all it was doubtless only to 
thank Providence for so generously placing 
such good store of building stone for them 
at their very doors. One hears, with 
sorrowful regret, of how, in comparatively 
recent years, a stone of ninety tons was to 
such base uses put. The modern village 
has been the ruin of the old stone circles. 

The yet surviving remains, fragmentary 
as they are, impress the thoughtful beholder 
with a wondering awe, and there arises in 
him an unbounded respect for prehistoric 
man’s capacity for hard work and the over- 
coming of difficulties. Consider the labour 
and ingenuity expended in moving and 
placing upright close upon 700 blocks of 
stone, weighing, some of them, as much as 
ninety tons apiece, and none of them less 
than about thirty. What an expenditure 
of human muscle and sweat is there repre- 
sented. 

But if these standing stones of Avebury 
form a monument to human endurance, 
hard by, scarcely a mile to the south, 
stands a monument, equally striking, to his 
patience—Silbury Hill, an artificial mound 
which stands in a hollow of the Downs. 
This mound, or rather hill as it deservedly 
is called, rises to a height of 170 feet, and 
its base covers five acres of ground. What 
patient spade work and days of toil before 
this hill was completed! It rises abruptly, 


like an inverted basin, from a shallow 
encircling fosse, on whose outer edge once 
stood a number of raised stones, now all 
vanished. 

Leaving the high road I take a cart track 
between a pasture field and a field of 
mustard in yellow bloom—in a corner of 
this latter field sheep are folded—and after 
riding as far as the roughness of the track 
permits, I dismount and leave my iron 
horse. beside a this year’s corn stack, then, 
getting through a wire fence I climb, with 
hands assisting tired feet, up the steep 
slippery side of the basin-like hill. The top 
gained, I sit awhile and watch the lengthen- 
ing shadow cast by a row of tall elms below 
me. Further and yet further creeps the 
round-edged shadow over a smooth stubble 
at the foot of the elms, till it reaches to a 
field of yellow mustard beyond, and dims 
the brightness of its pure clear colour. 

This hill, like the ruined circles of stone, 
has its mystery too. Is it the burial place 
of some mighty chieftain, who wrought 
great deeds of-valour in this land of ours in 
unrecorded days—an English pyramid—or 
was it perchanice the great high altar of the 
neighbouring temple of the sun, if such in 
truth the stones of Avebury were?, The 
twilight deepens. To my questionings 
no answer comes: the wind makes no reply. 
With slow reluctant feet I descend the 
silent hill of mystery. On a bowed scabious 
bloom sleeps, head downwards, a small 
blue butterfly, light-hearted child begotten 
of the sunshine and the open Downs ; he 
bothers not his tiny head about such 
matters: the hill for him grows sweet 
honey-laden flowers, and that is all his 
care. In the fading light the empty calyx 
cups of the spent knapweeds, now wide 
open, their seeds all scattered, look strangely 
white; faintly they shine, like stars at 
twilight, against the dark background of the 
short grass. 

And now I go to seek me a night’s 
shelter after a day of crowded beauty and 
interest; peace and a deep content within 
my heart that I have snatched yet one 
more day from winter to set it on the side 
of Summer in my memory. 





‘T’HE hour that is passing is the season 
| of Lent, and though few among us 
observe the fast as was the fashion with 
our forefathers, we all have a more or less 
vague idea that we are called upon, espe- 
cially at this time of year, to think of our 


sins. Only the rabid Protestant or the 
militant Secularist makes a point of having 
a good time during Lent. The influence 
of old associations is opposed to such a 
resolve; the weather is against it, and 
there are the cruel east winds which assist 
so materially the work of the Churches. 
The Commination Service of the Church 
of England, which is appointed to be read 
on Ash Wednesday, sets the key of the 
season, and it is a kind of safety-valve, by 
means of which we can with impunity, once 
a year, before considering our own sins, 
curse in good bold Saxon terms our 
children who fail in their duty to us, our 
neighbours who encroach on our liberties 
and preserves, those “ who make the blind 
go out of his way,” deceivers generally, 
hitters below the belt, and all those who 
are of the earth, earthy. It is a very 
human touch in the service that when we 
are especially called upon to think about 
our sins, our greatest indignation is called 
forth against the sins of others. So im- 
pressed have I sometimes been with this 
particular aspect of the function, and with 
my own freedom from the coarse and 
vulgar offences which are condemned by 
the congregation in loud Amens, that I 
have gone away with the heretical and, 
indeed, shameful question haunting my 
mind, “Why am I so good?” I am 
conscious it is the wrong key for Lent, 





but there it is, and if we drop at once the 
personal aspect of the matter, and apply 
the question to ourselves generally, we can 
perhaps make out of it a profitable medi- 
tation. 

There is a sentence in John Oliver 
Hobbes’ novel, “The Sinner’s Comedy,” 
which has always seemed to me to give the 
best explanation of the fact that so many 
of us are what the world calls “good 
people.” Speaking of one of her characters, 
she says, “As his nature was sensuous 
rather than sensual, however, the refine- 
ment of his taste did for him what the fear 
of God has done for few.” Could the 
motive which keeps so many of us in the 
right path be more neatly expressed ? 
There must have been some impelling 
reason why the prodigal son’s_ brother 
remained at home, and by so doing 
missed seeing the world and experiencing 
la joie de vivre as well as a glorious home- 
coming. I like to think that it was the 
refinement of his taste which prevented 
him being a wanderer, and that, perhaps, 
he inherited his nature from his mother, 
in the absence of any evidence that his 
father possessed it. 

I knew a man who could have been 
described in the words I have quoted, 
but there was a time in his life when he 
felt that there was an incompleteness about 
himself, and that some experience in 
wickedness was necessary for his develop- 
ment. Even the most refined people have 
their wilderness side, if it only takes the 
form of occasional longings after the for- 
bidden fruit. But in the case of this man 
it was curious, almost ludicrous, to see 
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how the dominant nature within him 
manifested itself in all his sincere efforts 
to become wicked. . He haunted drinking- 
bars, but the fastidiousness of his taste in 
liquors seldom enabled him to imbibe 
sufficient to overthrow his reason. More- 
over, he loathed public-houses: he pre- 
ferred the railway refreshment bar or the 
secluded Bodega. But even when he had 
obviously taken more than was necessary 
to satisfy a very moderate thirst, his fasti- 
diousness survived; he might be drunk, 
but he was never disorderly. If he found 
a difficulty in explaining by word of mouth 
his unfortunate position to the policeman, 
he never forgot to be courteous and to 
raise his hat when his name and address 
were taken. He had in a highly-developed 
degree that admiration of women which 
every sensuous man possesses, and nothing 
seemed to stand in the way of his becom- 
ing deeply involved in intrigues and 
affairs, except a certain fastidiousness which 
rendered it almost impossible with him to 
make a selection. He tried his best at 
times to live beyond his means: he used 
to flatter himself that he was really “ going 
it,” but at a pinch he had at least always 
half-a-crown concealed up his sleeve. 
Comparative poverty had artistic attrac- 
tions for him, but he drew the line at 
simple pauperism. He did not fail to per- 
ceive that the use of strong language was 
one of the necessary ingredients of /a joie 
de vivre, but when he himself practised it, 
he did it in such a way as almost to 
pervert the meaning of the original. As 
a mutual friend pointed out to me, “He 
can say as big a Das any of us, but the 
funny thing about him is that when he 
does, the word seems exactly to fit the 
occasion.” I have even seen clergymen 
look gratefully up to him after such a 
deliverance. ‘There was a certain artistic 
fitness in his oaths. He was always a 
great deal more sensitive to errors in others 
of taste, form, and grammar, than he was 
to offences against the moral code ; but in 
his own case the moral code was a portion 
of what he called good form. 

There is a beautiful passage in one of 
James Martineau’s sermons, in which he 
says that the occasionalism of piety 
is not its shame, but its glory; and 
he lays stress upon the intermittency of 
the devout affections being the law of the 
spiritual life. ‘Ihe spirit has tides like the 
sea: the greatest natures are subject to the 
most powerful ebbs and flows. But in 
such a man as I have described there was 
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nothing occasional, and it was ina way a 
true instinct which told him sometimes he 
lacked development. His spirit was tide- 
less, like the Mediterranean. And herein 
lies the defect of such natures : they never 
rise or fall below a certain level ; and though 
we respect and admire the delicacy of their 
construction, we rarely love them. It isa 
part of the irony of life that our affections. 
go out more frequently to the man or 
woman who has plumbed the depths as 
well as sounded the heights. In “The 
Mettle of the Pasture,” Isabel, the con- 
sciously pure and innocent, the girl who is. 
sensuous rather than sensual, who has come 
to regard her lover as a sinner past forgive- 
ness, goes to church to have her views 
supported and strengthened. And it is a 
delightful touch on the part of the author 
to make her leave the building disappointed 
and disheartened. ‘She had, indeed, 
listened to a personal message, but it was a 
message delivered to the wrong person, for 
at every stage of the worship she, the 
innocent, had been forgotten and slighted : 
Rowan the guilty had been considered and 
comforted. The very hymns of the Church 
were on Rowan’s side—every one gone in 
search of the wanderer. ‘ Grandmother,” 
she whispered, ‘I shall not wait for the 
sermon.” And she, too, asked my question, 
“Why am I so good?” 

But there is no occasion for despair 
on the part of the most fastidious among. 
us. Ideas of Good and Evil alike are often 
too ambitious. There are minor sinners as 
well as minor poets and prophets, and a 
good text-book for beginners in crime is. 
the late Bishop Jackson’s work, “ The Sin- 
fulness of Little Sins.” Who knows but by 
another Ash Wednesday we may even be 
asking ourselves, “‘ Why am I so bad?” 
That will, at any rate, be the first step 
towards inducing somebody to love us. 


It is, however, dangerous at best to 
get into the habit of classifying individuals. 
as either sensuous or sensual, good or 
evil, or even as men or women. Human 
nature is full of surprises, and philosophies. 
of life built on such divisions have a way 
of suddenly becoming ridiculous. ‘There 
is the case of the journalist who recently 
published a book on the subject of woman, 
and who failed to obtain damages against a 
newspaper which attempted to bring home 
to himself the charges that he made against 
the sex. He sought refuge in the plea 
that what he said was humour, but he 
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disputed the right of the reviewer of his 
book to use this excuse. If I may fight 
the author with his own weapons, it 
seemed to me so essentially feminine a 
proceeding to start such an action, for I 
thought the review more humorous than 
the book, which is full of the cheap and 
nasty gibes against women that were 
becoming stale even in Shakespeare’s day. 


The thing was done better in “The 
Proverbs” and “Ecclesiasticus.” The 
author is not even as charitable as 


Erasmus, who held that “woman was an 
absurd and ridiculous animal though enter- 
taining and pleasant.” There is ground 
for thinking that this was the opinion held 
of Erasmus himself by some English ladies 
of his acquaintance, who took him so little 
seriously that they were in the habit of 
kissing him when he arrived and when he 
departed. My opinion of the ladies of the 
sixteenth century is so high that I decline 
to believe they would have done this to 
anybody but one whom they regarded as 
“an absurd and ridiculous animal.” 

Then there is the German Emperor, who 
has recently had the temerity to attack 
clever women. He says “a woman who 
writes is a ridiculous being.” He further 
says that a frown on the face is habitual 
with writers, and that this spoils women 
as things of beauty. How silly and stale 
all this sounds, either with the heavy 
humour of Mr. Crosland or the ponderous 
playfulness of the German Emperor! 
Surely the twentieth century is going to put 
away these childish things and recognise 
that in the world of character and of 
intellect, as in the kingdom of heaven, there 
is neither man nor woman. “Do men 
dislike clever women?” was recently the 
only item on the contents sheet of a weekly 
newspaper which is directed by a very able 
journalist, and it seemed to me that the 
fact of such a question being asked might 
explain a dislike that a woman would 
naturally experience towards some clever 
men. But although the day for labelling 
a whole sex or a group of individuals is 
over, everybody possesses one or two key- 
notes which enable people of sympathetic 
imagination to come to very trustworthy 
judgments of character on what would 
be called a quite superficial acquaint- 
ance. You can sometimes know a person 
as easily in five minutes as in five years if 
you chance to strike during that time one 
of these keynotes. And this applies more 


especially if you can take them unawares. 
The principle extends. to the writers of 
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books who occasionally give themselves 
away unconsciously. 

Not infrequently a single phrase which 
gives the keynote to a character is better 
than volumes. Matthew Arnold was 
especially fond of concentrating his reader’s 
attention on a single phrase, and making it 
illustrate kjs subject’s character. A 
master of Pembroke Hall said of the 
poet Gray, “He never spoke out”; and 
Arnold has made this criticism the basis 
of one of the finest of his studies of 
character. And in a well-known essay on 
Eugénie de Guérin, one little sentence in 
a letter to her brother is made the founda- 
tion of a delicate and subtle analysis of 
Eugénie de Guérin’s character: “A 
certain ennui which I have in me.” It was 
a chance unpremeditated confession, but 
it was just one of those revelations of self 
which are the keynotes of character. The 
true biographer is the man who recognises 
them, and the great portrait painter is 
he who can give us the picture of a man 
in his most characteristic mood. Just as in 
moments of repose, and not when the indi- 
vidual is active, does character reveal itself 
in the face, so it is when a man is off the 
platform, when he is, as it were, taken un- 
awares, that we get at his buried life. How 
a sentence like the following, taken from a 
letter of John Bright, illumines our under- 
standing of the honesty which inspired all 
his utterances, and at the same time reveals 
to us the singular limitations of his in- 
tellect: “It is the dialogue that spoils 
Shakespeare for me. The break from 
sentence to sentence, the question and 
answer, the continual interruption of the 
thought divert the attention and impair the 
interest. The flow of thought is not 
sustained ; the style goes to pieces.” Zhe 
style goes to pieces! One can almost hear 
Arnold himself gibbeting this criticism, 
and instancing it as a note of provinciality 
in his old enemy’s character. 


One ofthe duties impressed upon god- 
fathers and godmothers in the Church of 
England Baptism Service is, “ Ye shall call 
upon him to hear sermons.” In my own 
case the position held by my godparents 
was a sinecure, as my father was a clergy- 
man, andI am now turning the tables by 
acting as godfather to the readers of 
Tue ENGLIsH ILLUSTRATED MaGazINe. 
Hereditary tendencies have created in 
me an interest in the pulpit and in the 
history of the pulpit. The sermon is under- 
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valued in these days; but it may be made 
as fine a work of literary art as the sonnet 
or the essay. Coleridge said of Jeremy 
Taylor: ‘‘ The most eloquent of divines—I 
had almost said of men; and if I had, 
Demosthenes would nod approval and 
Cicero express assent.” It is of this man that 
Mr. Edmund Gosse has given a delightful 
picture in his new volume contributed to 
Macmillan’s English Men of Letters series. 
It is, I think, the best piece of literary 
work that Mr. Gosse has yet produced. 
He tells us the story of the Bishop’s life, 
sympathetically and delicately ; he touches 
lightly on its controversial aspects, and he 
shows us Taylor as a man whose style lay 
in the very tissue of his character. He 
was, it must be confessed, a careless and 
inexact thinker. He sometimes wrote un- 
intelligibly, and lost himself in long 
involved sentences. He had an artistic 
temperament, and was, therefore, very 
unequal. He was most certainly a rhe- 
torician, but he was very frequently some- 
thing more. The thoughts which he 
clothed with such rich language and quaint 
and curious adornments are beautiful, even 
when stripped of their decorations, and like 
great architecture, they can stand bare and 
yet command our admiration. It is a 
severe test, but Taylor stands it. 

Among the great preachers of England 
who can also be called men of letters, 
Taylor occupies a place with Butler, New- 
man and Martineau. The language of 
Newman was simpler, more direct, than 
Taylor’s, but both preachers were alike in 
their intense spiritual insight. It was said 
of the late Dean Church, one of the rarest 
spirits of our generation, when he was 
elected to an Oriel Fellowship, ‘“‘ There was 
such a moral beauty about Church that 
they could not help taking him.” The 
same might be said of Taylor, Newman 
and Martineau. As men listened to Dr. 
Newman, in St. Mary’s, Oxford, preaching 
on the simplest of subjects, they would 
suddenly be struck by words which seemed 
to go right to the heart of things, and the 
form of which was as beautiful as the 
thought. So it was with Jeremy Taylor. 
He is preaching, for instance, on “The 
Faith and Patience of the Saints,” and he 
tells his hearers that “ Jesus was like the 
rainbow which God set in the clouds as a 
sacrament to confirm a promise and estab- 
lish a grace. He was half made of the 
glories of the light and half of the moisture 
of acloud. In His best days He was but 
half triumph and half sorrow.” These 
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sentences would fall upon the ear and 
charm by their haunting melody, but they 
would also strike the imagination. 

Mr. Gosse’s description of Taylor’s life 
in retirement in Wales during the 
supremacy of the Puritans is deeply inter- 
esting. These were the golden years of 
Taylor’s life. They were the years of the 
“Sermons ” to which Mr. Gosse assigns a 
higher place in literature than “ Holy 
Living,” or even “Holy Dying.” They 
were preached in a private chapel to a 
nobleman’s family, and with none of the 
usual stimulants to pulpit eloquence. But 
among his small and select audience he 
could always depend on one sympathetic 
listener, and it is a pleasant fancy, at least, 
to think of Taylor composing his sermons 
with the fear and thought of that lady’s 
criticism and appreciation ever before 
him. English literature owes something to 
Frances, Countess of Carbery: she made 
Taylor do his best ; she criticised him ; she 
appreciated him ; to him, aS he says, she was 
conversationis suavissime. In a burst of 
enthusiasm he said, “ You might as well 
have suspected the sun to smell of the 
poppy that he looks on as that she 
could have been a person apt to be sullied 
by the breath of a foul question.” She 
died young; in her own quaint language, 
she had “to go a great way in a little 
time,” and her sensitive chaplain lost in her 
one of the best influences of his life. Lord 
Carbery married again, but the second 
Countess took no interest in Taylor. 
Perhaps this arose, as Mr. Gosse suggests, 
from the characteristic tactlessness of 
Taylor, who dedicated his book “The 
Great Exemplar” to her, and spoke of her 
as “the successor to a very dear and most 
excellent person.” It was her way of 
declining to become an item in a collection. 

It is certain that Taylor’s best work was 
done during these years. He was enabled 
to live at Golden Grove the existence most 
suited to his genius, “the life contem- 
plative.” In later life he became, against his 
will, more and more the man ofaction, and 
it is a sad story of ineffectiveness and dis- 
couragement. There is a forlorn under- 
tone in most of his later utterances as of 
one out of his natural element. The author 
of the “Liberty of Prophesying” was 
called upon by force of circumstances to 
persecute his fellow Christians, and he did 
it in much the same temper of mind with 
which William Pitt the younger made war 
upon France. It was said of Taylor by 
Coleridge that, “in fact, he would have 
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been too great for man if he had not occa- 
sionally fallen below himself” ; and we can 
spare some sympathy with this keenly 
sensitive being, who loved beauty and 
holiness, when brought into conflict with 
the hard and unlovely form of Christianity 
which was.associated with the Irish Presby- 
terianism of the seventeenth century. To 
speak of the rebellious clergy of his diocese 
as “wild asses in the wilderness,” and to 
act on that opinion as he did, was to have 
travelled far from the “ Liberty of Prophe- 
sying”; but it was a very human proceed- 
ing. In unlovely surroundings, John 
Ruskin could talk like any fishwife, and 
Taylor’s surroundings in Ireland were the 
dreariest possible for a man of his tempera- 
ment. Even in our own day “ the sad race 
of dissenters ” is very trying, and gentle and 
pacific souls like Mr. Balfour are roused to 
irritation by their methods. Now, as then, 
they won’t accept what is meant for their 
good by an Anglican establishment. I 
think the Passive Resisters would have 
broken Jeremy Taylor’s heart. 


“ A prophet is not without honour, save in 
his own country,” is a saying which certainly 
does not apply to a poet. If we only give 
a local interpretation to the term “ country’’ 
we shall see at once the truth of what I say. 
Go into the Burns Country, the Scott 
Country, and Wordsworthshire, as the 
lakes have been called, and you will never 
fail to obtain enthusiastic appreciations of 
the local poet and plenty of irritation of 
any independent criticism. Now I was 
brought up and educated in “The In- 
goldsby Country,” and I learnt the In- 
goldsby Legends side by side with the 
Psalms of David. All the country round 
me was steeped in Ingoldsby associations, 
and to me, at any rate as a child, there 
was nothing legendary about the stories. 
Within half an hour’s walk of my home 
I could go and 

—look over that chalk-pit white, 
You may see if you will the Ghost of old Gill 
Grappling the Ghost of Smuggler Bill, 
And the Ghost of the dapple-grey lying betwee 


em. 

I’m told so—I can’t say I know one who's seen 

"em. 

But I have talked with many interesting 
residents who dave “seen ’em,” and I am 
sure I saw them myself before I was in my 
teens. To me in those early years, the 


greatest English poet of the nineteenth 
century was the Rev. 
Barham. 


Richard Harris 
Much water has flowed through 
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bridges since then, and much of the best 
that has been said and thought in the 
world has passed through my brain. And 
speaking, as far as I can without reference 
to early prejudices, I am obliged to con- 
fess that much of Ingoldsby is tiresome, is 
jingle, and none of it is literature. But I 
remember some words of Matthew Arnold 
in speaking of Wordsworth, which I will 
apply to my own case. Mr. Arnold had 
been disposing of a large part of the poet’s 
work as unpoetical. “ But,” he concluded, 
“T am a Wordsworthian myself. I can 
read with pleasure and edification ‘ Peter 
Bell,’ and the whole series of ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Sonnets,’ and the address to Mr. 
Wilkinson’s spade, and even the Thanks- 
giving Ode—everything of Wordsworth, I 
think, except ‘ Vandracour’ and ‘Julia.’ It 
is not for nothing that one has lived in his 
neighbourhood and been familiar with his 
country.” For the same reason I am an 
Ingoldsbyite. I can read with pleasure 
everything that Barham wrote—everything 
except—no, I except nothing. And, there- 
fore, when I read in Messrs. A. & C. 
Black’s announcements that Mr. Charles G. 
Harper, who has written many interesting 
topographical books, was the author of a 
new volume entitled “The Ingoldsby 
Country,” I was not long before I was the 
possessor of a copy. I think Mr. Harper 
has done his work admirably. He has 
caught something of the rollicking spirit of 
Barham himself, and he has avoided the 
temptation to write a guide book. The 
illustrations are admirable and, ugly as 
East Kent is said to be, he has managed to 
give a stranger the impression that it is a 
beautiful land. It is my own impression, 
and I will defend it against the arguments 
of even Devonians and Wordsworthians. 
The capital of the Ingoldsby Country is 
Canterbury, and Mr. Harper devotes a 
great deal of his space to the story of the 
city. Lovers of the dear old time-worn 
place will be grateful to him for his sym- 
pathetic appreciations. But the portions of 
his book which I like best are his two 
chapters on Romney Marsh. It is an un- 
known district to most Englishmen, but it 
has a peculiar charm for those who love 
the low countries of the world. Here 
Barham lived four years, and much of that 
sympathy with, and interest in, ghost-land 
which he possessed, must have been 
acquired in this lonely, desolate district and 
in the sheep-dotted marshes. I have met 
people who inferred that the town of New 
Romney dated from the opening of the 
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South Eastern Railway. But the term 
“new” is purely relative: the only period 
when the place could literally bear that 
description was about the time of the 
Norman Conquest, and it is evidence of the 
conservative spirit of Kentish men that 
they still hold on tenaciously to names 
which have lost their meaning. Barham 
knew the charm of the marsh country: he 
loved for this reason Romney and that 
bare little bit of Dutch England the Isle 
of Thanet. In both districts the beauty is 
that of a Dutch landscape ; the harmonies 
are in a minor key; in the grey light so 
peculiar to this coast, sea and land are 
barely distinguished between, and Dutch 
windmills and Dutch roads with long 
avenues of trees meet the eye here and 
there. There are always ghosts to be seen 
in the marshes ; and those that I have met 
are of the very earthly and human type with 
which we are familiar in the “ Ingoldsby 
Legends.” I do not think Barham had 
any fear of death. He viewed it, perhaps, 
as merely a passage into a world of jolly 
spirits who still haunted the scenes of 
their earthly pilgrimage ; for on his death- 
bed he could still be jovial, and his 
humorous verses on the incidents of his 
illness are not inferior to 
He was the poet of East 


distressing 
his other work. 
Kent, and in that capacity has no rival 


worth mentioning. He is not “with 
Shakespeare”: he-has no_ universality ; 
his reputation will not live in the future 
except “in his own country.” But it is 
quite safe there. 


In the September Number of this 
Magazine I drew attention to the series 
“The King’s Classics,” and I praised it 
because, unlike so many other series on 
the market, “‘it deals with neglected cor- 
ners.” The volumes are published by 
Alexander Moring, The De La More Press, 
298, Regent Street, W., and are delight- 
fully bound. The latest addition is “‘ King’s 
Letters: from the Days of Alfred to the 
Accession of the Tudors,” newly edited by 
Robert Steele, F.S.A. King’s letters, like 
King’s speeches, have usually little personal 
interest: frequently nothing is personal 
about them except the signature. In this 
collection there are some which seem to bear 
evidence of having been written by sub- 
ordinates or private secretaries, but there are 
others which are most certainly written by the 
King’s own hands. Such is the letter from 
King Alfred to Bishop Waerferth in defence 
of the English language, and such are the 
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letters of Henry V. There is a note of 
his to the King of France, which is a fine 
specimen of the letter which is intended to 
be politely annoying. He begins: “ Cousin 


j of France, I greet you,” and then he pro- 


ceeds to say he is coming to visit his cousin, 
“and werde and overturn and make plain 
“Then I must blow my horn and 
follow my beasts, and my beasts must fol- 
low the chase, and so shall we hunt through 
all parts of France. And then I will blow 
my horn and release my hounds; and I 
trust to God and our Lady that your mock 
shall turn you to shame, for ye wot of 
right Iam master of the game.” It must 
have been as annoying for the King of 
France to receive such a letter as it was for 
President Kruger to receive the kind letter 
from Mr. Chamberlain in which the latter 
gentleman hoped that Mrs. Kruger was 
better in health. 


Foreign critics of England have recently 
been remarking on the apparent indifference 
with which we regarded the passing away of 
Herbert Spencer. In France or in Germany, 
it was said, such a death would have pro- 
duced an outburst of national feeling. 
There is no doubt a great deal of truth in 
this criticism, but we have our own quiet 
way of doing honour to our dead. Here, 
for instance, is a way which appeals to 
practical Englishmen. ‘“ ‘The Sociological 
Society” has recently been formed, the 
object of which is to promote scientific 
studies in sociology. This country is alone 
among leading nations in having neither a 
journal of sociological studies nor a special 
library of sociological literature, and it is 
the mission of the society to take away the 
reproach from us. Many of our most 
distinguished men of science and letters 
are supporters of the society. The chair- 
man of the Executive Committee is Mr. 
E. W. Brabrook, C.B., and he has as 
colleagues such men as Dr. J. H. 
Bridges, Professor Geddes, Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, Mr. Graham 
Wallas, and Mr. H. G. Wells. On the 
General Committee are Lady Aberdeen, 
William Archer, James Bryce, Edward 
Clodd, Principal Fairbairn, Bernard Shaw, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, and many 
others. Information can be obtained from 
the Secretary, 5, Old Queen Street, West- 
minster, S.W., and the subscription is 
Z£1 1s. If the society lives, as it deserves 
to do, the best monument possible will 
have been erected to Herbert Spencer’s 
memory. 








